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SPECIAL NOTICE 
The Eighth Conference of FRIENDS’ UNION 
FOR PHILANTHROPIC LABOR will meet at the 
MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, CHAPPAQUA, N. Y., the 
13th of Eighth month, 1894. 


The Committee of Arrangements desiring to have 
all the subjects presented in their various aspects, 
invite Friends to contribute papers on any phase of 
Philanthropic Labor, or make ss or sug- 
gestions in regard to future work. No paper to ex- 
ceed fifteen minutes in reading. All to be received 
by the undersigned not later than the Ist of Fifth 
month. J. W. HUTCHINSON. Chairman, 

650 Columbus Avenue, New York. 

Third month 5, 1894. 


An Illustrated Lecture on Hawaii 
will be delivered by 


DR. BENJAMIN SHARP, 


on Fifth-day evening, the 22d inst., at 8 o’clock, in 
the Cherry street end of Friends’ meeting-house at 
Fifteenth and Race streets, under the care of the 
Committee on Best Interests of our Members. All 
Friends are invited to be present. 
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Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Under care of Friends. Opens Ninth month 19th, 
1898. Fuli College Courses for young men and young 
women, leading to Classical, Engineer'ng, Scientific, 
and Literary degrees. 
and libraries. 

For catalogue and particulars, address 


CHARLES De GARMO, Pn. D., President. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 
At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Thorough work; good care; moderate charges; 
jum; laboratory; vocal culture; music. 
Bupils are admitted whenever a vacancy occurs. 
For circulars apply to 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Or to Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists ; 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classical 
and the Literary ; chemical, pees. and biological 
laboratories; manual training. Special care will 
be given to the moral and religious training of the 
pupils by teachers who are concerned Friends. 

or circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


Machine shops, laboratories, 


+ ’ 
Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A Denne and ow mee Ss toe —_ > 
courses preparing for ion to an ege 
or furnishing a good business education. The school 
will open Ninth month 12th, 1898. Terms for board- 
ing scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 


under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located | 


on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For 
catalogue and particulars, address 
FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 
Locust Valley, Long Island. 
Between Sixth month 20th and Ninth month 10th. 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


Swarthmore Grammar School. 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


An Elementary and High School for Boarding 
and Day Pupils of both sexes. 
For Catalogue, address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Penna. | 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlargel and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent - of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 

easantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 


m New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- | 


lars, address 
CHAPPAQUA — 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office 907 N. Thirteenth St., 
Residence 1714 Woodstock St. Philadel phia. 


HENRY | TING. 


HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
2m Durable Work. Reliable Workmen, 
Resid: ; 
ELLIS. a North 324 8. 


112 N. 10th St. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters, Buiuers, ano Contractors 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 

1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


S. B. RicHarps, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. _ 2212 Wallace Street. 


markably 


STITUTE, 
Yhappaqua, N. Y. 


$12.00 to $35.00 soning 'tor us. Par 
| ties preferred who can furm 
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Undertaker & Embalmer | 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, (516 Brown St., | 
PHILADELPHIA. | 





Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


Good Designs 


in wall paper areas plentiful as bad. Just as 
cheap. too. Selection by mail iseasy. We will 
send you 100 samples for eight cents. Prices, 5 
to 50 cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 








To make Wa For a New Line | 


of Spring Goods 


we are making up Winter Garments at re- | 


LOW PRICES. 


Gustavus Golze, Merchant Tailor, 


| 
109 N. TENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


'S.F. BALDERSTON & SON. 


College preparatory. | 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers | 


New and desirable styles for ’94. 
WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 

8 F. Ba LpERsTon. M. BALDERSTON. 


EDWIN C. ATKINSON, 


Real Estate, Fire Insurance. | 
1022 Betz Building, Philadelphia. 


Particular Attention given to the care of Real Estate. 
Rents Collected. Real Estate for Investment. 


LOWELL and HARTFORD. 


Best Grade of Ingrain Carpet. 
All Wool. 


SIXTY CENTS. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 North Second Street, Philad’a. | 





ish a horse and travel 

the country ; a team, though, is not neces- 

. A few vacancies in towns cities. Men 
women of good character will find this an ex- 


| ceptional opportunity for profitable employment. 
| spare hours may be used to good 


advantage. B. F. 
SON & CO., 11th and Main Sts., Richmond, Va. 


JAMES HOOD. 
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FOK THE BABY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., OIN’TI. 
The Chalfonte, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
NOW OPEN. ON THE OCEAN FRONT. 


SALT WATER BATHS. ELEVATOR. 
SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


E. Roberts & Sons. 


The Telos 
Within two minutes’ walk of the beach. 
Solicits the patronage of Friends. 


ELIZABETH L. WEBSTER, KENTUCKY AVE., 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Open all the year. 
Full Ocean View. 


Refurnished and Improved. 


| PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


team Heat. 


he Pennhurst, ia: 
Michigan Avenue near the Ocean, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
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FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS 
XI. 


Whereby some of us have 


OF FRIENDS. 


jitly compared it [the con- 


science] fo the lanthorn, and the Light of Christ to a can- | 


dle: a lanthorn is useful when a clear candle burns and 
shines in it, but otherwise of no use. To the Light of 
Christ, then, in the conscience, and not to man’s natural 
conscience, it ts that we continually commend men. 
ROBERT BaRCLay. 

This is a passage from Barclay’s great work, his ‘‘Apology.’’ He 
makes a sharp distinction between the natural conscience, and the di- 
vine illumination of it. It is so often asked whether the “ Light 


Within” and conscience are not the same that it seems this explanation | 


should be more familiar. The passage will be found in the chapter on 
** Universal and Saving Light.” 

The word “Apology” 
employed in the sense of Vindication, and not in the sense which we 
now more commonly give the word. Tertullian wrote an Apology for 
Christianity,—?. ¢., a defense and vindication of it. 


GOD'S W ORD. 


Nort only in the Book 
Is found God's word, 

But in the song of every brook 
And every bird. 


In sun and moon and star 
His message shines ; 

The flowers that fleck the green fields are 
His fragrant lines. 


His whispers are the breeze, 
And his the voice 

That bids the leaves upon the trees 
Sing and rejoice. 


Go forth, O soul! nor fear, 
Nor doubt, for he 
Shall make the ears of faith to hear, 
The eyes to see. 
—Frank Dempster Sherman, in S. S. Times. 


SERMON BY SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 

From his (autobiographical) Memoirs, Chap. XIII. Heis giving an 
account, at this point, of his visit to Philadelphia, in 1854, at the time 
of Yearly Meeting. 

At the public meeting on Fifth-day, during Yearly Meet- 
ing week, being at Green street, I was called forth in the 
ministry more extensively than is usual with me. The 
subject was opened by quoting the expression of Paul, 


‘¢ After the way that some call heresy, I worship the God | 
This was uttered by the apostle at a | 


of my fathers.’’ 
time when the Christian Church was under much perse- 
cution and suffering. The Jews, though expecting the 
Messiah, refused to receive him when he came, because 
his appearance was more humble than suited their ambi- 
tious views. 
call the attention of mankind from the outward forms to 
the inward power of religion ; to the life of God in the 
soul of man as the only means by which we can be re- 


deemed from sin and brought into union and communion | 


with our. Heavenly Father.’’ ‘This precious doctrine of 
the inward life our Lord taught in his discourses, ex- 
emplified in his conduct, confirmed by his miracles, and 


used by Barclay as the title of his book is | 


He came to bear witness to the truth,—‘‘ to | 


JOURNAL. 
1894. { vor. XXII. No. 1113. 


| sealed by his painful death and triumphant resurrection. 
| He foresaw the consequences of the doctrines he taught ; 
he knew that the Jewish hierarchy would conspire against 
him, and he prophesied of his sufferings and of his rising 
again from the dead. But his sufferings were not vicari- 
ous. The Most High never punished the innocent as a 
substitute for the wicked. His language was, and still is, 
The righteousness of the righteous shall be upon him, 
and the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him: 
the soul that sinneth it shall die.’’ But the soul which is 
| dead in trespasses and sin may be raised into newness of 
life through the power of Christ inwardly revealed as a 
quickening spirit. It is true that the apostle says Christ 
hath suffered for our sins—the just for the unjust—that he 
might bring us to God. Here the reason is assigned : 
the change is to be wrought in man, whereby he that was 
alienated through sin may, through repentance and 
| amendment of life, be reconciled and brought unto God. 
In order to promulgate and exemplify this pure doc- 
| trine, the apostles were sent forth, being endued with 
power from on high. By choosing his disciples from 
| among fishermen and mechanics who had little or none of 
| the world’s erudition, and sending them forth without 
| scrip or purse, saying, ‘‘ Freely ye have received, freely 
| give,’’ the Divine Master has left an example for all suc- 
| ceeding generations to show that his servants must minis- 
ter of the ability that God giveth, not looking to man for 
their reward. The purity of their doctrine, the consist- 
| ency of their lives, and the abundant effusions of the 
| Holy Spirit caused multitudes to flock to the Christian 
| church. With numbers came wealth and power. The 
| princes of the earth sought an alliance with the church, 
| and lavished honors on her ministers, by which they were 
corrupted, and a long night of apostasy ensued. With 
the Protestant Reformation light rose upon the world, but 
those valiant men who were engaged in its promotion, 
although they may have lived up to the light they had, 
| saw but imperfectly in the early dawn. 
They retained some of the relics of papal superstition, 
and by instituting an established order of clergy who 
alone were supposed capable of imparting religious 
| knowledge, they obstructed the progress of the light. 
| George Fox and his co-laborers were called and qualified 
| by Divine grace to revive primitive Christianity by call- 

ing the attention of men to the only saving power, the 

life of God in the soul, by obedience to which we may 
| be regenerated and made partakers of the Divine nature. 
| This ‘‘ law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus,’’ by which 
| we are made free from the ‘‘ law of sin and death,’’ that 
‘* wars in our members,’’ is the root from which all the 
precious testimonies of Truth have sprung, and it is only 
as we abide in Him, the true vine, that we can bring 
forth fruits to the glory of God and the advancement of 
| our own happiness. The early Friends, like the prim- 
| itive Christians, were contemned and persecuted, but the 
purity of their lives and the excellence of their testi- 


| 


| monies won the admiration of the world, and they not 
only obtained toleration for religious tenets and worship, 
| but in process of time were applauded and caressed to 
They were generally spoken of as ‘‘ the 
Many 


their own hurt. 


very respectable Society of Friends.’’ of the 
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¥ e 
members Llateess rich, ie some of this a who had no 


depth of religious experience, became active in the ad- 
ministration of discipline. A spirit of domination began 
to appear, abstruse points of doctrine were insisted on, 
and sought to be made tests of soundness in religious 
faith, dissatisfaction and hostility were manifested in 
meetings for discipline and worship, until a large part of 
this Yearly Meeting, believing it their duty to withdraw 
from scenes of dissension 


| ture’ 


forth, $0 that ‘ ‘weleg made partakers of the Divine na- 
* through the spirit of Christ we can say Abba- 
Father. 

It was evidently the design of the coming of Christ 
in the flesh ‘‘ to bear witness to the Truth, and to bring 
life and immortality to light through the Gospel.’’ This 
was the main purpose of his sublime discourses, his won- 


| derful miracles, his patient sufferings, and his triumphant 


and altercation, met in this | 


house twenty-seven years ago, and determined to re- 


organize the Society on its ancient principles. They in- 
troduced no new doctrines, nor did they make any change 
of moment in the discipline previously existing, but they 
recurred to first principles, and placing their reliance 
upon Divine love as their bond of union, they asserted 
once more the religious liberty enjoyed by their fathers. 
This religious Society has not yet accomplished its work, 

as some appear to think, for there is a vast field of labor 
open to us; the fields are white already to harvest, and it 


| order to confirm his doctrines. 


resurrection. His wonderful work in healing the sick, 
cleansing the lepers, opening the eyes of the blind, un- 
stopping the ears of the deaf, and raising the dead to life, 
were adapted to the condition of people in that age, in 
It was a great epoch in 
the history of the human race; for no event since the 
creation has been so important to man as the introduction 
of Christianity ; therefore, it is not unreasonable to be- 


| lieve that the mission of Christ was attested by miracles. 


should be the prayer of our hearts that the Lord would | 


send forth more laborers. 

The discourse of our Saviour with Martha and Mary 
was brought before the view of my mind, and I was led 
to speak on it, commencing with these words addressed 
to Mary: ‘‘ The Master is come and called for thee.’’ 
One of the sisters said to him: ‘‘If thou hadst been 
here our brother had not died.’” He answered : 
brother shall rise again.’’ She said: ‘I know he will 
arise in the resurrection at the last day.’’ He replied : 
‘«T am the resurrection and the life. He that believeth 


‘* Thy | to raise the soul from the death of sin to the life of right- 


on me, though he were dead, yet shall he live; and he | 


that liveth and believeth on me shall never die.’”’ 
considering this emphatic language of the Messiah, some 
reflections arose and were expressed concerning the char- 
acter and mission of the wonderful personage by whom 
they were spoken. 
among the prophets and apostles would not have dared to 
used such language in reference to themselves, but it seems 
to us to be dignified and appropriate, coming from the 
lips of the Son of God. We read in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, that ‘‘ God, who at sundry times and in divers 
manners spake in time past unto the fathers ot the proph- 
ets, hath in these last days spoken unto us by his Son, 
whom he hath appointed heir of all things, by whom, 
also, he made the world.’’ 


On | 


The most high servants of God | 


| unregenerate state. 


He who created and controls the Universe can bestow 
upon his ministers and messengers a spiritual power supe- 
rior to all natural laws ; and even at this day he, through 
the spirit of Christ, performs in man greater works than 
the outward miracles of the Messiah. As he said to his 
disciples, *‘ The works that I do shall ye do also, and 
greater works than these, because I go to my Father.’’ 
To cleanse us from the leprosy of sin, to open our spir- 
itual perceptions, to enable us to hear the Divine word, 


eousness, are more important and far more enduring works 
of Divine power than any outward miracles. We cannot 
save ourselves from a single sin or lust, but as we turn to 
the principle of light and life in the soul, and rely upon 
it, avoiding all that we know to be wrong, and doing all 
that we see to be right. Our spiritual perceptions will 
improve, the light will become clearer to our vision, and 
we shall be led in a path that we have not known ; a path 
of purity and self-denial. By this purifying process, 
through the operation of Divine grace, the natural man 
will be subdued, and we shall be enabled to love all man- 
kind—even our enemies, which no man can do in the 
It will become the chief desire and 


| effort of the redeemed soul to promote the glory of God 


| and the good of all mankind. 


of that Eternal Word which was in the beginning with | 


God, and was God. ‘‘ In him was life, and the life was 
the light of men, even the true light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world. It pleaseth the Father 


| yield obedience and coéperate therewith. 


The root of evil in the 
heart being eradicated, the true disciple of Christ cannot 
fight, nor enslave, nor oppress his fellow-men, but will 


| follow the example of him who went about doing good. 
In the person of Jesus Christ was a full manifestation | * 


Throughout the whole process of man’s redemption the 
work will be performed in us by Divine power, as we 
Hence we can 


| take no merit to ourselves, but unto ‘*‘ Him that worketh 


that in him should all fullness dwell, and of his fullness | 


have all we received and grace for grace.’’ 
the temple of Deity ; for he had a soul, as he declared, 
‘* My soul is exceeding sorrowful unto death 
soul has not ceased to exist ; 
as the head or chief member of that spiritual body, the 
Church, which is made up of the faithful servants of God 
of all ages and nations. 

He said to his disciples : 
the branches, and my Father is the husbandman.”’ 


His soul was | 


in us’’ must be ascribed ‘‘All honor and praise and glory 
forever.’’ 


After a pause, supplication was offered, a solemn and 


| impressive silence prevailed, and the meeting concluded 


,’—and that | 
but is now glorified in heaven | 


under the precious feeling of Divine life. 
Sixth month 15. Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting. 


| In the meeting for worship my mind was brought into a 
| state of solemn waiting upon God, and the remark of 
| Agrippa to Paul, ‘‘Almost thou persuadest me to be a 


‘*T am the vine and ye are | 
Now | 


the branches cannot be equal to the vine from which they | 
draw their nourishment, nor can they have life any longer | 


than they are united to the vine; so the members of the 


Church of Christ can only retain their vitality and bring | 


forth fruit by their union with him through the influence 
of his life-giving spirit. It is only through obedience to 
this spirit of Divine grace in the soul, that we can ex- 
perience the kingdom of heaven, or reign of God, to be 


established within us, by which the carnal nature will be | 
brought mto subjection, and the spiritual birth brought 


| 


Christian,’’ was brought before me as a subject for medi- 
tation. I felt no authority to speak on it, and, remain- 
ing in silent waiting, a query arose in my mind, ‘‘ Why 
is it that we ministers of the Society of Friends quote so 
much Scripture to corroborate our doctrines?’’ On this 
subject I felt authority to speak, and was favored with an 
easy and continuous flow of ideas, which I endeavored to 
clothe in plain and simple language. The Scriptures I 
compared to a chart left for our guidance by the holy 
men of old, who had safely performed the voyage of 
life. In them we may find described the rocks and 
shoals where others have been wrecked, and the channels 








which lead to our destined port of eternal rest. But the 
chart without a compass would be of little avail, and the 
Bible without the inward monitor which points to the polar 
star of Truth, would not be sufficient for man’s salvation. 
There is no saving power but that of God, who declared, 
through the mouth of his prophet, ‘‘I, even I, am the 
Lord, and besides me there is no Saviour.’’ Some may 
query, Was not Jesus Christ a Saviour? Yes, we acknowl- 
edge him as a Saviour, for God dwelt in him, and wher- 
ever God is there is the Saviour. It pleased the Father 
that in him should all fullness dwell, ‘‘ and of his fullness 
have we all received, and grace for grace.”’ 

The Apostle declares that Jesus was the first born 
among many brethren ; that he is the head of the Church, 
the chief member of that spiritual body which is made 
up of the faithful servants of God of all ages and nations. 
He declared himself, ‘‘ 1 am the vine, ye are the branches, 
and my Father is the husbandman.’’ Now, the branch 
does not bear the vine, but it is supported by the vine, 
and derives its nourishment through the vine. May we 
therefore maintain our connection with the true vine by 
obedience to the manifestations of Divine grace, through 
which we may be renewed in the image of him who 
created us. By this means the natural appetites and de- 
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| Though no collision occurred, the act shows the stuff 


sires will become subjected, the spiritual nature devel- | 


oped in us, and that glorious change of heart perfected 


| 


by which we may become heirs of God and joint heirs | 


with Christ. The meeting was solemn, and the evidence 
of Divine life and love seemed to prevail. 


FRIENDS IN THE WEST INDIES. 


A series of papers read before the Newtown (Pa.) Friends’ Asso- | 
Furnished for publication tothe | 


ciation, by Thaddeus S. Kenderdine. 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


(Continued from issue of Second 
month 24). 


III.—GEORGE FOX’S COMPANIONS. 

In these prosaic times the voyage of George Fox and his 
twelve companions to the West Indies cannot be properly 
appreciated. They were not paid missionaries, but gen- 
erally working-people or tradesmen, with families needing 
support, and who made serious sacrifice in the way of 
monetary loss and personal discomfort, to say nothing of 
the persecution they suffered. Lately released from 
prison, George Fox himself had delayed departure until 
his wife was freed also. 
the harassments in store for them in the uncongenial 
climes they sought, they embarked on a leaky ship, and 
went on their travels. Their times were not so far re- 
moved from the days of chivalry, but that they must have 
felt some of the spirit of the crusades as they started for 
the tropical wilds of America. 

As contemporary with Fox, and then only second to 
him in importance, comes William Edmundson, the Crom- 
wellian soldier. And here I may say, in spite of our 
peaceful principles, who of us but feels a special interest 
in those of our leaders who were soldiers before they were 
Friends? They had such courage as animated the hearts 
of the three hundred and fifty Quakers, who in the first 
half century of our Society met death for conscience sake. 
Among many of lesser note, besides Edmundson, Penn, 


tier’s lines on the soldier of Liitzen will be recalled. Of 
Edmundson, during the throes of his convincement, we 
can overlook the inconsistency of his fighting by day and 
repentance at night, at thought of the courage which so 
well came in play after his conversion and consequent 
persecution. In one of his American voyages it is re- 
lated that his ship being cleared for action, the chaplain 
ordered the Quaker passengers below, but with his old- 
time feelings rising within him Edmundson refused. 


Mindless of worldly gain as of | 
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whereof he was made. At other times, after his con- 
vincement, he showed his courage, when he and his sons 
were ordered out to be shot; and again while trying to 
protect the Irish people from the English soldiers, or 
from abuse of the very ones he was trying to help. 
He was called by Fox ‘‘ the great hammer of Ireland,’ 
from the work he did there, and was among the earliest 
of his converts; he died in 1712, aged 85, having suf- 
fered much from abuse and imprisonment. 

Elizabeth Hooten was the first woman preacher among 
Friends,—following Fox in the ministry, and was im- 
prisoned time and again, in England and America. She 
twice visited this country ; once while in New England 
being whipped from town to town till her flesh was torn. 
She was 71 years old when she accompanied Fox to the 
West Indies. There the unhealthy climate, the rough 
travel, by land and water, and her advanced years, to- 
gether with her past sufferings, soon brought the end, and 
she lies in an unknown grave in Jamaica, whither she 
went after going up and down the land several weeks in 
Barbadoes. Of Elizabeth Miers, the other woman who 
accompanied Fox, we know nothing. She perhaps went 
as companion for Elizabeth Hooten. 

John Rouse was the son of Thomas, a wealthy sugar 
planter of Barbadoes, whe had been an army officer. 
They were both early converts to Quakerism ; probably 
through Mary Fisher on her first visit to the island, in 
1655. John went with this minister to Nevis in 1658. 
He visited Boston the year before, and began laboring in 
the chilling vineyard’ surrounding it. Time and again 
did the pious authorities whip and imprison him ‘‘ which 
was much for the cause of Truth,’’ as he quaintly puts it. 


| Finally, with two other Friends, he suffered the degrada- 


| tion of having the right ear cut off. 


| 





He afterward lived 
in England, where he married Margaret Fell, but retained 
much of his land in Barbadoes. He and his father were 
frequently fined in this island for not performing military 
service. 

John Stubbs, with two others, in 1661 were ‘‘ moved 
to go beyond seas’’ to China, and the mythical land 
known as ‘‘ Prester John’s Country,’’ but no masters of 
ships would carry them. A warrant they got with much 
ado from the King, but then the East India Company, full 
of jealousy towards strangers going to lands they swayed, 
found means to avoid taking them. Then they tried 
Holland ; but even there they found the same baneful in- 
fluences at work. Then John, and Henry Fell, one of his 
companions, took ship for Egypt, intending to take cara- 
van from there. Arriving, they were driven from Alex- 
andria by the English Consul ; but they managed to dis- 
tribute many a book among the Turks and Greeks. Fail- 
ing in their efforts towards China, they made an attempt 
to reclaim the Pope, by sending him a book called ‘‘ The 
Pope’s Strength Brgken.’’ The friar in whose hands it was 
placed read it, and clapping his hand on his breast, cried : 
‘¢ What is within is true, but if I confess it they will burn 
me!’’ Our missionaries then returned to England,— 
thus balked in their undertaking. John Stubbs had a 


| vision that the English and Dutch who had conspired 
and Barclay of Ury, were militant Quakers, and Whit- 


against them ‘‘ would fall out with each other; all of 
which came to pass.’’ He visited Rome in 1659, when 


| he publicly testified against Popish superstition ; had con- 


ferences with cardinals, spread books among friars, and 
came away unharmed. The heathen Indian, despotic 
Turk, and the Pope himself dealt leniently with the 


Quakers ; it remained for English Protestants to hang, 
maim, imprison, and banish them. 

Of the other accompanying Friends, Robert Widders 
was a convert of Fox, whom he accompanied on his mis- 
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sion to Scotland. They found the air less chilling than 
the welcome the Calvinists of that country gave them, 
for, secure in their ‘‘ election,’’ the canny Northmen could 
look on Fox with that indifference which to a zealot like 
him was worse than persecution ; so, tired of preaching to 
empty air in the market place,—in Glasgow there was not 
an audience of one,—the ‘‘ man in leather,’’ and the 
trusty follower whom he called a ‘‘ thundering man against 
Deceit, Hypocrisy, and Deceit,’’ mounted their horses 
and rode for the more congenial land to the south, where 
they’ could receive some notice, though in England's pe- 
culiar way ; doubtless, feeling, like Johnson, that the best 
view of Scotland was from the south shore of the Tweed. 

Solomon Eccles suffered persecution in England, Bar- 
badoes, and Jamaica, being banished from the last island 
James Lancaster was Fox’s nearest friend, and his amanu- 
ensis, and also accompanied him to Holland. Thomas 
Briggs, John Cartright, and John Pattison, ministers also 
and victims of persecution, as the records show, did much 
service in the cause of Truth,in the West Indies and on 
the mainiand of America. Of John Hull nothing is 
known to the writer. 

The exodus of these ministers from England, aggress- 
ives all of them, must have weakened the Society there, 
particularly in the case of kox and Edmundson, though 
no mention is made thereof. During Fox's illness in 
Barbadoes his companions distributed themselves over 
that island, Jamaica, and Antigua. In the last, Thomas 
Briggs and William Edmundson had several good meet- 
ings and many were convinced. From Antigua they 
started to the island of Nevis, with Colonel Winthrop, 
once governor of the island, and now a convert to Qua- 
kerism, on board. The captain of the vessel was also a 
Friend. As soon as the governor of Nevis saw them 
about to land, he forbade them, and bound the captain in 
a thousand pounds to take the ministers back to Antigua. 
However, many Friends from on shore boarded the ship, 
where good meetings were held. They were visited by 
the governor of Montserrat, an adjacent island. To him 
Edmundson complained, ‘‘that, as Englishmen, they 
could not land on King Charles’s dominions ; when after 
a long voyage they wished to refresh themselves.’’ To 
which the governor answered, ‘‘It is true; but since 
your coming to the Caribbee Islands we hear seven hun- 
dred of our soldiers have turned Quakers. They won't 
fight,and we need men to fight, being surrounded by 
enemies ; and this is the very reason you cannot land.’’ 
So they were sent back to Antigua, where ‘‘they were 
received with gladness and their testimony accepted by 
many.’’ Cartright, Lancaster, and Pattison went to Ja- 
maica and other islands. There ‘‘ they had many precious 
meetings.’’ George Fox was left almost alone in Barba- 
does ; where he preached to the people,when his ail- 
ments permitted, and wrote advisory epistles to Friends 
in England at other times 

By Eighth month 1, feeling that they were 
needed elsewhere, George Fox, James Lancaster, John 
Cartwright, William Edmundson, Robert Widders, and 
George Pattison met on the island of Jamaica, and board- 
ing a yacht, parted for Maryland, where they arrived in 
seven weeks. ‘‘ The winds,’’ says Fox, ‘‘ were strong 
and boisterous, so that the sailors knew not what to do, 
but let the ship go as she would ; but then did we pray to 
the Lord, who did accept us, and gave us seasonable 
weather.”’ 

After they got to their journey’s end they learned 
they had had a deliverance. They were necessarily 
frugal-minded, and in making arrangement for their voy- 
age they had choice of a frigate anda yacht. They chose 
the last, as the captain of the other asked ten shillings a 


1072, 
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piece too much for the passage. The frigate was cap- 
tured by the Spaniards and plundered, ‘‘ from which,’’ 
says Fox, ‘‘we saw the providence of God, who pre- 
served us out of our enemies’ hands, and he that was 
covetous fell among the covetous.”’ 

(Zo be Continued.) 


THE DUTY OF FRIENDS AS TO *«* PROSELYTING.”’ 
A paper read before the Pipe Creek, Md., First-day School, Second 
month 11, 1894, by Solomon Shepherd. 
THERE were published in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
of Second month 3, two articles, one on the State of our 
Society, and one on ‘‘ Proselyting.’’ I read them both 
with interest and found truth in them. I have thought 
much on the past, the present, and the future of our be- 
loved Society. At the time of its rise, 250 years ago, it 
was a radical, a progressive, and an aggressive organiza- 
tion, very much impressed with the importance of its 
mission of bearing ‘‘ witness to the truth.’’ Friends 
were active missionaries, in many respects similar to our 
‘** Salvation Army,’’ and their success in ‘‘ proselyting’’ 
was wonderful. They held meetings at the market places, 
and at the corners of the streets. They even went to the 
‘steeple houses,’’ and interrupted the church people dur- 
ing their worship. [This was very rare: George Fox and 
others usually spoke after the priest, or minister, was 
through.—EpiTors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] The 
great truths that George Fox taught, and the earnestness 
and zeal in which he labored, caused thousands of the 
people to adopt his views and join the new Society then 
forming, of which he was a leader, the head and front, 
and it continued to prosper and increase in numbers, ac- 
cording to L. P. Y., until ‘‘ the Seekers or followers of 
Lady Guyon came amongst us.”’ 

If there is anything good in Quakerism, in the Society 
of Friends, I cannot see why we should hesitate, or be 
unwilling to have others come in with us and enjoy the 
good. I have heard for the last fifty or sixty years the 
expression often used: ‘‘We are not a ‘ proselyting’ 
people.’’ I have heard it proclaimed from our galleries, 
many of our preachers apparently feeling it their duty to 
publish it. When I was young and heard the heads of the 
church talk in that way, I accepted it as truth ; now, at 
this point in my journey of life | cannot see any reason 
why it should be so, but feel that this, with some other 
mistakes we have made in the government of our Society, 
has been a great injury tous as a@ soctety, and to the world 
at large. Many years ago, an intimate friend of mine, a 
member of our Society, married a woman who was nota 
member ; they lived together many years and raised 
a large family of children. She has always been in feel- 
ings, sympathy, and principle a Friend, and would have 
joined us if she had been invited or asked to do it. She 
feared we did not wish to have herdoso. She hada 
large family of children, most of whom would have ‘‘gone 
with mother.’’ This is not an isolated case ; there are 
many similar ones that might be cited. Some years since 
I had a near neighbor who was a minister in the M. P. 
Church. He was active and zealous in his duty as a 
preacher. In his missionary work he found a man whom 
he wished to join his church, but after talking to him 
about it the man told him he could not do it ; that he was 
a Quaker in principle and sentiment, and if he joined 
any church he would join the Friends. My friend came 
to me and told the circumstance and advised me to see 
the person, and get him to join our meeting ; he claimed 
it was my duty to attend to the case. But the non-prose- 
lyting theory was so heavy on me that I never got it done. 
He has since moved from among Friends, and I may 
never have an opportunity to talk to him. 





The advice given in our discipline to the members, to 
marry those persons who entertain the same religious 
principles and opinions as they do themselves, is very 
good, but when we refuse to allow a minister to marry a 
person not a member, we go too far. That is infringing 
on members’ inalienable rights, one of which is the pur- 
suit of happiness. If our fathers, after giving the mem- 
bers excellent advice as they did, had then arranged to 
have the party, when one is not a member, married in 
meeting as all other churches do, without regard to 
whether they are both members or not, I believe it would 
have been better than the plan that was adupted. In the 
early part of this century a young man, a member of our 
monthly meeting, a son of an elder of that meeting, 
married a woman who was not a member (her mother and 
grandmother were members). ‘The young man was a very 
worthy person, and wished to retain his membership ; it 
was said a majority of the meeting were willing to retain 
him, but his father thought it would be setting a bad 
precedent, and advised his disownment, and it was done. 
He, although not a member, was really a Friend until his 
death, and could not be induced to join any other church. 

In regard to the future of our Society, there is one 
way that will surely restore it to its former usefulness, and 
that is for it to be true to itself and to the principle 
promulgated by George Fox; that is to ‘‘ mind the 
Light,’’ in other words to believe and have full faith and 
confidence in the miraculous conception and birth of Christ 
the Son of God in the soul of every living human being, 
and that this divine son of the All Father will lead us into 
all truth. If every individual member of our Society will 
accept that doctrine in sincerity and truth, and honestly 
endeavor to live it out, we will be saved ; and we will be 
a good people, a happy people, and a useful people. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
DIVERSE VIEWS OF RELIGIOUS DUTY. 

A FEw weeks ago we heard our friend, J. J. C., at the 
Washington meeting-house, explain the belief of Friends 
to an audience of perhaps fifty persons. He defined the 
religion of Friends as a religion of conduct,—to hear the 
words of Jesus and to do them, which, declared Jesus, was 
to build one’s house upon a rock. 

Three days later I heard the great revivalist D. L. 
Moody expound his doctrine of free grace to an audience 
of five thousand persons, in a great hall which would hold 
no more, or he might have had, perhaps, twice as many to 
hear him. He represented salvation as the free gift of 
God, not to be obtained by working or trying ; indeed, 
trying was rather a hindrance as it was offering something 
in return for what God designed asa free gift, and would 
give only if received as such. While this is, perhaps, the 
belief of all Protestants, it is most prominently put forward 
by the Evangelical denominations, and draws large assem - 
blies. Spurgeon used to teach it in the great Baptist 
tabernacle in London, and it filled the house, which holds 
three thousand. And he carried it to the extreme. He 
said that if one had wallowed in the kennels of iniquity 
for thirty years, it would not take thirty minutes to be- 
come fit to sit with Christ upon his throne and enjoy as 
much of the law of God as the purest saint. In these dis- 
courses nothing is said of good deeds. The sinner has 
only to accept the offered grace. It would seem that the 
saint will be no better off for having kept the command- 
ments all his life, and the sinner none the worse off for 
having despised them. 

A third belief seems to be held by churches which 
perhaps, include two-thirds, or at least three-fifths of all 
Christians ; these are the 
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‘¢ Catholic’’ churches,—the | 
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Roman, Greek, and others. A devout Roman Catholic, 
the well-known scientist St. George Mivart, recently 
expressed in print the belief that men would not be 
damned for failing to observe precepts of which they had 
never heard, nor had the means of hearing. Hethought 
atheism was preferable to that belief. But his bishop 
promptly condemned the utterance, inasmuch as there 
was no way of escaping the eternal torment incurred by 
mankind through Adam’s sin, save by undergoing baptism. 
And Rome afterwards confirmed the sentence; where- 
upon Mivart made his retraction,—rather vaguely, but it is 
supposed, acceptably. 

Virtue is certainly not necessary to worldly prosperity, 
and I doubt that one Christian in five thousand thinks it 
has anything to do with happiness hereafter. [Surely our 
friend puts this too strongly ?—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouRNAL.] It is no wonder therefore that the mission of 
Him who came to proclaim peace on earth and good will 
among men, has not put an end to war, violence, oppres- 
sion, and misery. ‘Trained choirs, indeed, chant thanks- 
givings in such terms that one would think all this had 
been accomplished, but in some countries the wretched 
peasant and his family perish of hunger, while the last 
grain of the crops he has made goes to feed the luxury of 
the land-owner, and elsewhere you may see (for I have 


| seen) the children of the family drawing the plough, and 


the mother holding the handles, while thousands of strong 
men (and among then, no doubt, the husband and father 
of the family), were mounted on powerful horses learning 
how best to ride down and cut the throats of their fellow- 
men. ‘The venerable old Pope a few days ago was borne 
in his chair on the shoulders of eight men into his church, 
guarded by a company of soldiers with shining weapons, 
and escorted by numerous attendants of whom every one 
was a nobleman by birth. The bishops of this church are 
princes in rank, as are those of the English Church 
in rank, wealth, and power. Not long ago a bishop 
in England was made an Archbishop, and the promo- 
tion cost him $50,000, not indeed as purchase money, 
but as fees. From this it may be inferred that the 
rank is pecuniarily valuable. 

As long as good men can indulge in pride, pomp, and 


| show in this world and pass to supreme happiness in the 


next, and as long as bad men may pass their lives in the 
kennels of iniquity, and after indulging all bad passions 
to the end may mount to the skies and sit with Christ 
upon his throne, it is obvious that religion zn itse/f affords 
no motive for being virtuous, and it is idle to hope for 
peace on earth and good will among men,—unless, indeed, 
the old Stoics were right in believing that virtue is its own 
reward, and needs not the inducement of any external 
motive. A Roman emperor was once a Stoic, and in his 
reign the historians say the world was better governed and 
the people happier than has ever since been the case. 
Washington, D. C. J. D. M. 


He (Dr. Arnold) made us understand that the only 
thing for which God supremely cares is good- 


| ness; that the only thing which is supremely hateful to 


God is wickedness. All other things are useful, admira- 
ble, beautiful in their several ways. All forms, ordinances, 
means of instruction, means of amusement, have their 
place in our lives. But religion, the true religion of Jesus 
Christ, consists in that which makes us wiser and better, 
more truthful, more loving, more tender, more consider- 
ate, more pure. ‘Therefore, in his view, there was no 


place or time from which religion is shut out ; there is no 
place or time where we cannot be serving God by serving 
our fellow-creatures.— Dean Stanley. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
OLD QUAKERISM AND NEW. 
In the view of many members of the Religious Society 
of Friends who are concerned that it should be preserved 
on the foundations of truth upon which our fathers es- 
tablished it, the present time cannot but be considered as 
one of especial seriousness. Upon the plea that this age 
calls not for confessions of faith, but for ‘* practical ’’ 
work in the uplifting of the fallen and unfortunate, re 
ligious belief seems to have come to be underrated amongst 
us, or even ignored. Doctrines that our Society has al- 
ways held as vital truths, are now in many quarters re- 
garded with lightness, and in some instances even denied 
as being contrary to reason and the greater enlightenment 
of the present day. Particularly has the need of indi- 
vidual regeneration come to be disregarded. The foun- 
ders of this Society aimed to draw people to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, that they should abide in self-denial under 
his cross, experience his baptism, and dying daily with 
him, rise with him into newness of life. They besought 
men to know in their own experience the living reality of 
that wonderful declaration of our Lord: ‘‘ I am the res- 
urrection and the life ; he that believeth on me, though 
he were dead, yet shall he live; and whosoever liveth 
and believeth on me shall never die.’’ That men should 
come to the realization of this essential truth,—not in an 
intellectual way, but in their very lives,—was, to our 
early Friends, the most important work this life had to 
offer. Changed men themselves, they went forth as they 
were divinely commissioned, in the power of ‘‘ the Lord 
God and his Son Jesus Christ,’’ to turn others to this 


same inward work of salvation—preaching everywhere | 


his everlasting gospel and kingdom. 


In the heavenly life of this regenerate condition, ‘‘a | 


man is not lifted up in his own mind’’ (to quote the 


words of William Dewsbury) 
eyes : 


‘* but laid low in his own 
he waits for the wisdom of God to govern him, 


and he is as a steward of the grace of God, to give to | 


them that stand in need.’’ For this birth into newness 
of life is not into a state of idleness—that, indeed, were 
death. It is, on the contrary, a state of daily, loving 
ministration to men; but the children of the Kingdom 
work with a mind single to the bidding of their Lord, 
knowing of a truth it is not themselves that live, but 
Christ who liveth in them ; and mindful too of His express 
injunction to His Galilean followers: ‘‘ Take heed that 
ve do not your righteousness before men to be seen of 
them ; else ye have no reward with your Father which is 
in Heaven. But when thou doest alms, let not thy 
left hand know what thy right hand doeth ; that thine 
alms may be in secret.’’ 

It seems to me that unless this Society continues to 
bear its unfaltering testimony to the necessity of this 
vital religion—teaching men to rest not until they are 
gathered, through the quickening power of the Holy 
Ghost, into the pure 4fe of the Gospel—we have lost our 
right to existence as a separate religious body and to the 
title of Friends. If we teach that life can be engendered 
in us by outward performances—by activity in philan- 
thropic works, by reorganizing the method of holding our 


meetings, by seeking to make the narrow way broad | 
through changes in the book of discipline—then we have | 


abandoned fundamental ground ; and are endeavoring, I 


firmly believe, to climb up into the sheep-fold by another 


way than the door, which is Jesus Christ. To call men 


to know Aim as the life, is, as I conceive it, the mission | 


of Quakerism. Just in proportion as we relax our hold 
on this belief, and encourage our members, regardless of 
the essential qualification, to engage in works, however 





| good or necessary they may seem from a human stand- 
point—just to that extent, I believe, we are returning to 
the condition out of which Friends in the beginning were 
called—a condition wherein a form of godliness is held 
but the power thereof denied. C. FS. 
Philadelphia, Third month 5. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Jour: al 
GEORGE W. CHILDS. 
THE editors of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL have 
asked the writer to prepare a sketch of this notable man, 
who a few weeks ago was a cheery, daily presence on our 
| streets, and to-day lives only in the history of the city. 
So much has been published concerning him,—every 
daily and weekly newspaper in the whole country having 
printed columns regarding him,—and so many able writ- 
ers have discoursed eloquently upon the theme, that it 
may be thought superfluous to attempt to add anything 
now to the general testimony. And yet, even while the 
widespread and remarkable tributes called forth by his 
death are fresh in all our minds, it may be worth while 
for one who knew him well to speak from another stand- 
point—not, perhaps, in the unrestrained spirit of eulogy, 
which, fresh from the emotion caused by real bereavement 
| may unduly magnify its object, but, so far as possible, with 
something of judicial fairness, to carefully weigh for the 
sake of survivors, the character and life of this eminent 
Philadelphia citizen, perhaps the most widely-known of 
his time. 
For a full generation George W. Childs has been a 
conspicuous figure in Philadelphia business and social life. 
| As all accounts state, he came to Philadelphiaa poor boy, 
entirely unknown, and started here without friends or in- 
fluence. For fifty years he lived in our city, and during 
all that time perhaps no citizen of prominence was ab- 
sent so little or has been more completely identified with 
everything pertaining to the city’s life and history. He 
visited Europe but once, and during the half century in 
which his life was included from a boy of 15 years to his 
| death at 65, he was a genuine Philadelphian, and the 
poor stranger boy of ’44 died in ’94' not only our best 
known and most beloved citizen, but with a widespread 
national reputation. 
The writer has known George W. Childs for twenty- 
five years,and for a number of years has seen much of 
him,—hundreds of times during business hours at his of- 
fice, and often athishome. The association which began 
with business acquaintance grew to friendship, and I 
might say to intimacy during the last years of his life. 
Especially during the last few months, after the death of 
his life-long friend, Anthony J. Drexel, have I been fa- 
vored to see much of him, being with him almost daily 
for many weeks, and spending some time with him in 
pleasant converse on the very day he was stricken down. 
It is hard to realize that his robust presence, so full of life 
and heartiness, will be seen no more. It is harder still 
for one who knew him well to make a just estimate of his 
life and character without sharing the general enthusiasm 
concerning his personality, at once so strong and so be- 
loved. For George W. Childs was a man worthy to be 
loved, and his qualities of head and heart were quite ex- 
ceptional. Speaking first of his qualities of mind, I 
would say that he always impressed me as the genius of 
common sense. He was never noted for any special in- 
tellectual gift, any one-sided development, such as some- 
| times makes a man famous even while other parts of his 
| nature may be sadly wanting. This man had, in my 
| judgment, a rounded character, a well-balanced mind, 

perceptions of the keenest, and judgment so quick in its 
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processes, and generally so accurate in its conclusions, 
that it seemed almost intuition. The strongest and the 
weakest men and women alike came to him for counsel 
and for help, and both were freely given. 

The reputation of Benjamin Franklin lives in history 
as the incarnation of common sense. Franklin was a 
philosopher and a statesman. Childs was a philosopher, 
a philanthropist, and a man of affairs, and in so many 
respects resembled Franklin that I have often thought 
of him as the Franklin of the Nineteenth @entury. But 
he reached a development which his predecessor never at- 
tained, and in that development was perhaps a represen- 
tative of the present times as compared with those of a 
century ago. 
men that while Franklin’s axioms were wise in a narrow 
sense, yet they were one-sided and lacked the fullness of 
wisdom. Childs from the very start showed the Franklin 
spirit of the highest thrift, but he went further and ex- 
emplified in his daily life the blessedness of using the 
gifts with which he was endowed, not in piling up money, 
but in distributing it as fast as it was made, and as it was 
wisely made, so it was wisely distributed among his fel- 
low men. No American of his generation gave more 
widely or more wisely. There have been men with for- 
tunes far larger than his who have given colossal sums to 
found institutions, but no name in American history is 
more associated with wise giving. 
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| of reform, but he was shia on the side of f right, at once 
a strong man of affairs, a wise counsellor, a bountiful 
giver, a prince of hosts, and ever a potent influence in 
favor of all that was refined, gracious, and elevating in 
human nature. 

The tales told of his kindness of heart have not been 


| exaggerated, and many instances are personally known to 


The intervening hundred years have taught | 


With him it was not | 


an incident of advanced age in the disposition of fortune, | 
but the business of his life, and for thirty years, from the | 


time profits began to come to him as a young man, he 
distributed them almost as rapidly as they were made. 


For many years in the receipt of a large income from the | crowded with thousands of men, women, and children, 


great newspaper he so wisely handled, he has died after a 


career of extraordinary prosperity, leaving a fortune com- | lands Cemetery, the streets were lined with spectators all 


paratively moderate in size, the great profits which were | the way and another great crowd was gathered there to 


me. I know of two letters written voluntarily by him 
with his own hand a few weeks before his death, com- 
mending a young woman, who was about to make a 
business trip to Paris, to friends of his there, and the let- 
ters secured her a most cordial welcome. He told me 
that he rose early in the morning expressly to write them. 
He was not asked for the letters and there was no special 
reason for him to give them, except his natural kind- 
heartedness. I knew that he had given $1oo to help 
a young woman at Swarthmore College, but I did not 
know till after his death that that check was the last 
he ever drew. The stroke, which was the forerunner of 
death, came to him with startling suddenness, while seated 
in his office with an open letter in his hand. He had 
often said to me that he would sometime suddenly fall, 
and be taken home to die, and just as he predicted, so 
death came to him. His last months were saddened by 
the loss of his near friend, and it seemed fitting that he 
should not long survive. 

No one who participated in the ceremonies of his 
burial can ever forget them, for the occasion was a most 
impressive one. No such funeral has been seen in Phila- 
delphia in this generation. The streets surrounding his 
home and the church where the services were held were 


| and as the funeral procession wended its way to Wood- 


his having been used day by day during all those years in | 
the relief of human suffering and in various purposes of | 


beneficence for mankind. His living, it is true, was ona 
broad and generous scale, and in it was included the en- 
tertainment of strangers from far and near, the best and 
most noted men and women of Europe and America, and 
the breadth and character of his hospitality have made 
Philadelphia famous. But that large fortune which he 


earned by wise labor was mainly given away and used for | 


the good of others. His selfishness—if it may be so 
called—was wrapped up in others’ benefit. And if to 
weigh his character with strict impartiality, it should be 
said that he loved to hear his good deeds spoken of, and 


that it was a great weakness in an otherwise great man, if | 


this be so, does it not indicate an almost flawless charac- 
ter, when that is all that can be said of a life upon which 
the ‘‘ fierce light which doth beat about a throne’’ has 
shone for many years? 
springs from a strong character conscious of good deeds, 
of great duties well performed, and of absolute purity of 
motive and of life? 


Can that be only weakness which | 


This man with his robust common | 


sense and strength of character, dwelt in an atmosphere | 


of purity and love. He shed benignity and cheer all 
about him as he walked through life. Shall we, whose 
range of vision is so much less, presume to judge him 
here? ‘*‘ Death,’’ says Bacon, ‘‘ bringeth good fame.’’ 
But this man did not have to wait for death. His good 
repute was widely spread through life and he had a 
righteous sense of glory in it. 

It is quite unnecessary to do more than refer to the 
great newspaper which represented the chief part of the 
work of his business life; how it became not only a mar- 
velous material success, but was from the beginning an 
example of purity and true wisdom to the journalism of 
the world. It was not given to him to be a rugged pioneer 


t 


catch a glimpse of the last scene. As Bishop Potter in 
his funeral sermon spoke of the rule of the Episcopal 
Church not to eulogize its departed members, but added 
that in a case like this it seemed right to prove the rule 
by making the exception, and as on a Sabbath evening 
since an impressive Memorial Service was held in the 
Jewish Temple, in which members of several religious 
denominations joined, so it may quite properly be placed 
on record in this journal of the Friends, that a wise and 
simple-hearted Philadelphia citizen,—one whose pure life 
and helpfulness for others entitle him to be placed on the 
roll of honor in every church,—has passed on to his re- 
ward, and that ‘‘ his works do follow him.’’ 
Isaac H. CLOTHIER. 
Wynnewood, Pa., Third month 11, 1894. 


LET all who are sad take heart again ; 
We are not alone in our hours of pain ; 
Our Father stoops from his throne above, 
To soothe and quiet us with his love; 
He leaves us not when the storm is high, 
And we have safety, for he is nigh ; 
Can it be trouble, which he doth share ? 
O rest in peace, for the Lord will care. 
— Marianne Farningham. 





Every word of God is both truth and duty, revelation 
and commandment. He who takes any new word of 
God completely gets both a new truth and a new duty. 
He, then, who lives by every word of God is a man who 
is continually seeing new truth and accepting the duties 
that arise out of it. And it is for this, for the pleasure 


of seeing truth and doing its attendant duty, that he is 
willing to give up the pleasures of sense, and even, if 
need be, to give up the bodily life to which pleasures of 
sense belong.—PAiliips Brooks. 
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Ir we believe that the divine order is good, and that God 
is supreme, we cannot doubt that the world moves for- 
ward—that 

‘‘ Through the ages an increasing purpose runs.”’ 
And with such belief a pessimistic view of later condi- 
tions, as compared with old ones, becomes not tenable. 
It is evident that if the tendency is to better things, the 
times that are past cannot have been preferable to those 
in which it is appointed to us to live and serve. 

And if any one could find it possible to doubt this 
broad and apparently conclusive demonstration, a cure for 
his doubt would be found certainly in an attentive study 
of history. To look carefully into the record of the time 
gone by, and to see it as it was, is to furnish cause for 
continual thankfulness that we live now, and to make us 
feel that either we do not sufficiently comprehend or we 
do not justly appreciate the blessings we enjoy. 

The old times are good only as we see them through 


the 


objects which rose above the common level stand out, and 


haze of distance. Looking backward thus, those 


their figures appear softened and idealized. But if we 
examine the ground about them, we find it seamed and 
furrowed, bathed in blood and drenched with tears. 
Cruelty, oppression, persecution, appear on every hand. 
We find that our own day, free,—in this republic, at 
least,—from war and the apprehension of it, governed 
by laws which tend steadily to an increase of justice, is 
the child of days in which war was the continual experi- 
ence, and justice was but a thing dreamed of and hoped 
for. The reading of history is painful evidence how im- 
perfect human nature is, and how slowly, even under the 
light of Christianity, it has made progress. But it is 
proof, too, that there zs progress, and that ‘‘ the former 


days ’’ were not ‘‘ better than these.’’ 


We call attention to the advertisement elsewhere, 
(first inserted last week), by John Wm. Hutchinson, of 
New York, chairman of the Committee of Arrangements 
for the Conference of Friends’ Philanthropic Union, to 
be held at Chappaqua, N. Y., in Eighth month. Friends 
interested in the work which the Union undertakes to for- 


ward are invited to send brief and pertinent papers | 


thereon, to be read, if suitable, at the Conference. This 
arrangement in view, and in the nature of an experiment. 
It will give an opportunity to all to present their views to 
the Committee, and enable it to select what seems most 
appropriate and serviceable. 

THERE is no Scripture Lesson for this week’s issue of 
the paper, a Review being assigned to the last First-day 
of the quarter,—Third month 25. 


. 
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MARRIAGES. 

JAQUES—HARTSHORNE.—At Locust Grove, near Rahway, 
N, J., at the residence of the bride’s parents, Third month 3, 1894, by 
Friends’ ceremony, David R. Jaques, of New York, and Elizabeth, 
daughter of George Hartshorne. 

PYLE—LAMBORN.—Second month 28, 1894, at the residence 
of the bride’s father, in Coleraine, Lancaster county, Pa., by Friends’ 
ceremony, John H. Pyle, of West Grove, Chester county, and Anna 
May, daughter of Lewis C. Lamborn. 

SEAL—PUSEY.—At Avondale, Pa, Third month 1, 1894, by 
Friends’ ceremony, at the residence of the bride's father, William B. 


Seal, of Unionville, Chester county, and Mary H., daughter of Joel B. 
and Matilda W. Pusey. 


DEATHS. 
BRINTON.—At Centre Square, Montgomery county, Pa., Third 
month 8, 1894, Priscilla, wife of Horace G. Brinton, aged 41 years. 


CARTER.—At her home in Wellsville, Kansas, First month 21, 
1894, Sarah H., widow of Ira Carter, and daughter of the late Daniel 
and Ann Worrell, in the 77th year of her age. 

In her youth she was a member of Smithfield (Ohio) Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, but had for many years been isolated from those of 
ker own faith, yet always retaining a warm regard for them. She spent 
a most useful Christian life, and after several weeks of painful illness, 
died rejoicing in the hope of a glorious hereafter. She leaves three 
sons and three daughters to mourn her loss. . 


ECK —First month 25, 1894, at her home in Berwick, Columbia 
county, Pa., aged 78 years, § months, and 18 days, Eliza Eck, daugh- 
ter of the late Joseph and Mary Rittenhouse Eck, the latter a life-long 
member of the Society of Friends. 

The subject of this notice was not a member but a regular attender 
of Friends’ meeting, so long as one vas maintained at Berwick. After 
the meeting there was discontinued, her house was the home of travel- 
ing Friends who had appointed meetings at that place, and she will be 
remembered for her loving kindness by many who have enjoyed her 
hospitality. W. 


GILLINGHAM.—In Philadelphia, at the residence of her 
nephew, George Logan, Third month 3, 1894, Eliza, wife of Charles 
Gillingham, in her 75th year. Interment at Abington Friends’ ground. 


HAINES.—At the residence of his brother, Joseph M. Haines, 


| near Mount Ephraim, N. J., Third month 7, 1894, Samuel Haines, in 


his 75th year. 


HAMPTON.—Third month 5, 1894, John Watts Hampton, in his 
82d year; an esteemed elder and overseer of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 

JAMISON.—On Third-day, Third month 6, 1894, at Quakertown, 
Pa., Matilda G., widow of David R. Jamison, in her 64th year. 

LAING.—At Washington, D. C., Second month 28, Avis Mosher 
Laing, of Plainfield, N. J., in the 62d year of her age. 

A son and four daughters will long cherish the memory of a de- 
voted mother, while they deeply mourn her loss. Having left home 
for a visit to her step-son in Washington, she contracted pneumonia, 
which caused her death. She was for many years a member of Rah- 
way and Plainfield Monthly Meeting. a. ¥. 

REECE.—On Third month 9, 1894, at his residence ii Media, Pa., 
Thomas Reece, in the 83d year of his age. A member of Chester 
Monthly Meeting. Interment at Providence Friends’ ground. 


SHREVE.—At the residence of her brother, Caleb D. Shreve, 
Mount Holly, N. J., Third month 9, 1894, Mary Shreve. Interment 
at Medford, N. J. 

STREETER.—At Bolton, Warren county, N. Y., Second month 
28, 1894, Isaac Streeter, aged 72 years, 33 days. He suffered, over 
two years before, a stroke of paralysis, from which he never rcovered. 

THOMPSON.—At the residence of her son in-law, William A. 
Staunton, on Third month 6, 1894, Mary J., widow of Benjamin 
Thompson, in her 80th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 


THREE things I wish for, and no more, 

To love my God all else before, 

No overflow of wealth to have, 

And—what the wisest always crave— 

A life in this vale without stain— 

These three do everything contain. —Dutch Tablet. 


How little what is called success amounts to. It is 
not peace ; it is nothing to the smile of a loving Father. 
How surely we find that all that is satisfying is in the rela- 


| tion of a child to a Father above.—S. C. Armstrong. 





WHITEWATER QUARTERLY MEETING. 
THE meeting for ministers and elders convened at Friends’ 
meeting-house, Milton, Ind., on Sixth-day afternoon, 
Third month 2. ‘This was smaller than usual, some being 
absent on account of sickness. 

The quarterly meeting is composed of six monthly 
meetings, all widely separated, and, as this locality is 
rather difficult of access: for some of the remote meetings, 
two of them were not represented, although, on the 
whole, the meeting was thought to be fully as large as 
usual. 

The day was lovely in its promise of early spring, but 
as we assembled the familiar form of our venerable and 
esteemed friend, Wm. Parry, was missed from his accus- 
tomed seat at the head of the meeting, a recent severe 
attack of sickness having prevented his attendance. Es- 
pecially in the meeting for business was he missed, and a 
minute expressive of the appreciation of the meeting for 
his long and valued service, was adopted by the meeting, 
and a copy directed to be sent him by the clerks. 

The absence of many, long recognized as faithful 
standard-bearers, was felt, but it was noted that a number 
of the representatives were among the younger members, 
and their interest was manifested by their expressions in 
meetings, both for worship and discipline. The meeting 
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was of interest throughout, although it lasted five hours, | 


encroaching on the hour set for a meeting of the First- 


day School Association, which had to be postponed. The | 


; | at once—‘‘ the bond of peace’’ and of our continued 
claims of the schools for colored people at Mt. Pleasant | . P ; 


and Aiken were presented in ‘‘a letter to every member 
of the Society of Friends,’’ which was read and adopted 
by the meeting. This letter is the result of an effort on 
the part of a Friend who feels that the Father has called 
her to make this appeal to Friends to assist those who are 
so faithfully laboring for the elevation of the race. 

Many testimonies for Truth were given in the public 
meetings, both on Seventh- and First-day by Wm. 
Foulke, Rachel Matthews, Abraham Shoemaker, John L. 
Thomas, and others. which were listened to by apprecia- 
tive audiences. M. 


FARMINGTON, (N. Y.) QUARTERLY MEETING. 

A Friend, in a private letter, gives this brief account 
of their late quarterly meeting, which will interest those 
of our readers whose sympathy goes out to those who are 
located where Friends are few in number. 

On the 6th ult. our quarterly meeting was held at 
Macedon. At 2 p. m. was the meeting for ministers and 
elders. The 7th was the first day of quarterly meeting, 
which though not large, was a very comfortable gathering. 
Elisha E. Griffith, of East Hamburg Monthly Meeting was 
in attendance, and the meeting was enlivened and edified 
by his ministrations. We miss those who were wont to 


| your hands ?’’ 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 

JOINT BUSINESS MEETINGS AND UNITY. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
My mind turns from a season of profitable reflection on 
the editorial in the issue of the 3d inst., ‘‘Agreement to 
Walk Together,’’ to the discussion in a few of the recent 
numbers on the subject of Friends meeting together in 
joint session ; and I am now impelled to offer what has, 
a number of times, presented as a duty. 

To avoid a seeming spirit of controversy, I may, at 
this time, go no farther in the expression of a judgment 
on the right or propriety (in the abstract) of the move- 
ment, than to say that I have strong and well-grounded 
convictions in favor of the goodly form established in the 
light of unerring wisdom by the first apostles of Quakerism. 

But the vital point on which depends the destiny of 
our Society, is right here: ‘‘ We must walk together in 
unity’’; with the Psalmist, ‘‘ Behold how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethern to dwell together in unity . 
for there the Lord commanded the blessing, even life for- 
ever more.’’ Forgetting this, or failing to conform our 
lives and conduct to this uniting and cementing influence, 
we shall fail of the priceless blessing and be divided and 
scattered as a people. 

The test of the Master will apply to this, as to every 
other movement. ‘‘ By their fruits shall ye know them,”’ 
and when in viewing the persistent and continuous effort 
that is being made to effect this change, it sometimes 
seems all unheeding ‘‘ the unity of the spirit which is ’’— 


existence, the query arises, ‘‘ Who hath required this at 
Are we in the spirit of true discipleship, 


| ‘* having love one to another’’ in accord with the ‘‘ new 


commandment ’’ ? 
We have said much about the different stand-points 
from which different individuals look at an object as affect- 


| ing the conclusions they reach regarding it. To my mind 


there is but ome ‘‘ stand-point’’ from which a Friend can 
rightly form a judgment of any vital matter, and that is 


| a condition of soul in harmony with the Divine Spirit, 


which will always give a right understanding of all things 


| essential,—a right conception of the unchangeable Truth 


gather with us, but who by death’s cold (but to some | 


kindly) touch, have been removed from us. Yes, we feel 
a loss, we miss them,—and all the more as the places left 
vacant have no prospect of being filled by the young and 
rising generation. 


—and establish us in ‘‘ that wisdom that is from above, 

first pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, 

full of mercy and good fruits ;’’ and ever bear in mind 

that ‘‘ the fruit of righteousness is sown in peace of them 

that make peace.’’ A. HaviILanp HULL. 
Forest Hill, Ma., Third month 4. 


THE PEACE CAUSE. 
Editors INTALLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I am impressed with the opinion entertained by some 
Friends that many of their number seem to be indiffer- 
ent to the important cause of peace on earth and good- 
will to all men. When I consider the apparent sacrifices 
made by such apostles of Peace as Fox, Penn, Barclay, 


| and many others, whose lives bore evidence to the Truth, 


I am deeply conscious of a necessity for all their obedient 


| followers to take up the cross daily if they would win the 


A temperance meeting, under the care of the quar- | 


terly meeting’s committee, was interestingly held in the 
evening. Wm. G. Justice read a paper entitled ‘‘ What 
a dime can do,”’ prepared by himself, which was listened 
to with marked attention. It was full of points and sug- 
gestions, which were fine. 

Fifth-day, the 8th, closed the meeting, which was com- 
forting and satisfactory, and we could say we were glad 
that we had been permitted to thus again assemble our- 
selves together in a quarterly meeting capacity. F. 


| gades,’ 


crown. -s it not deplorable to contemplate that so many 
people of intelligence seem to put more trust in carnal 
weapons than in the Omnipotent God? What plausible 
reason can ‘*church’’ members render for commending 
military practice on the part of boys and young men to 
secure their services in Christian work? In a close study 
of the life and teachings of our Lord and Master, I have 
failed to find anything to justify such actions. It does 
not appear to be good evidence that we ‘‘ love our ene- 
mies ’’ by preparing to destroy their lives. ‘‘ Boys’ Bri- 


as represented in the Pudlic Ledger a short time 
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since, would seem to be growing popular among many of 
our stirring churches, which would propagate a martial 
spirit in the mistaken notion that such action would pro- 
mote Christianity. 

I am thankful to be able to state that this idea does 
not meet with favor on the part of some of the churches 
and other associations. Our Universal Peace Union is 
strongly averse to such inconsistent practice, and would 
call upon all who are like-minded to codperate with us in 
this truly benevolent purpose to spread the principles of 
good-will among the people of our glorious country, so 
that the teachings of Christ may take a deeper hold of 
the nation. Says the Christian Neighbor: ‘* What a 
wonderful stride forward the Church of Christ would 
make if every minister of the gospel was openly and 
fearlessly on the Lord’s side on the Peace question. It 
was so in the early days of the Church.”’ O. S. F. 

Philadelphia. 


FROM SAN JOSE, C 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
We find very much to interest us in your 
good paper, for far removed as we are from the main 
body of Friends, we do not lose interest in the wel- 
fare of the Society. We feel grateful for the interest you 
have shown in the matter of the persecution of our dear 
friends Joel and Hannah Bean and Benjamin Jones; we 
feel them to be good and true Friends, and valuable min- 
isters. Their communications, I feel assured, would be 
highly appreciated in the meetings of our branch of the 
Society. 

Would it not be well for Friends to consider the sub- 
ject of independent meetings of Friends and others affili- 
ated with them, where the Friends were far removed from 
any established meeting, and if deemed practicable, to 
encourage such organizations? I believe that there are 
many places over our vast country, where small companies 
of Friends and others could be gathered into meetings 
that would be a great comfort to the members and an 
advantage to society about them. 

The little meeting at College Park is composed of 
people of several nationalities, and from nearly all parts 
of the United States where Friends are gathered. Al- 
though they are mostly called ‘‘ Orthodox,’’ they are 
quite different from the ‘‘ Friends,’’ so-called, in the 
Middle West, and our meetings are held after the manner, 
and I believe in the spirit, of Friends 

We have been most cordially received here, and so 
are all Friends of either branch. Our little meeting- 
house is often filled, and generally we have an attend- 
ance of forty or more on First-day mornings, and this 
notwithstanding that there is an ‘‘ Orthodox Friends 
Church ’’ much more convenient to San José. 5S. G. 

San José, Cal., Third month 3 


CALIFORNIA. 


Gop give us men! A time like this demands 
Great hearts, strong minds, true faith and willing hands. 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill ; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy ; 
Men who possess opinions and a will ; 
Men who have honor, men who will not lie ; 
For while the rabble, with their thumb-worn creeds, 
Their large professions and their little deeds, 
Wrangle in selfish strife—lo! Freedom weeps, 
Wrong rules the land and waiting justice sleeps. 
— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


LEARN, O student, the true wisdom. See yon bush 
aflame with roses, like the burning bush of Moses. Listen, 
and thou shalt hear, if thy soul be not deaf, how from out 
it, soft and clear, speaks to thee the Lord Almighty.— | 
Persian (Hafiz) Conway. 


ABOLITION OF THE DEATH PENALTY. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


Ir may be of interest to Friends to know that our twenty- 
three monthly meetings in New York Yearly Meeting have 
each had presented to them the following petition in favor 
of the abolition of the death penalty for their adoption. 
Eighteen of them have adopted the same and directed 
their clerks to forward them as directed,—seventeen to 
the New York Legislature and one (Plainfield and Rah- 
way) to the Legislature of New Jersey. 

Those addressed to New York Legislature were pre- 
sented in the Assembly on the roth of last month and a 
copy of the Petition and its endorsements mailed to each 
member of the Senate and the Assembly. 

RoBertT S. 

Chappaqua, N. Y., Third month 5. 
To the Governor, the Senate, and the Assembly of the 

State of New York: 


ESTEEMED FRIENDS: 


HAVILAND. 


We believe the Death Penalty, 


_as a punishment for crime, or as a protection to society 


from criminal acts, is unworthy of longer continuance in 
an enlightened and Christian nation, and totally inade- 
quate for the purpose intended. 

First : Because a conscientious regard for the value 
of human life prevents many of our best citizens from 
serving on juries where human life is at stake in the 
penalty imposed, thus striking from our juries thfose best 
calculated to give the prisoner a fair and impartial trial ; 
thus causing the person on trial for murder to have less 
chance of having his case fairly considered than where no 
death penalty is involved. 

Second : Because it is much more difficult and expen- 
sive to secure conviction where the death of the prisoner 
is involved than it is where the penalty is imprisonment. 

Third: Because investigation has abundantly proved 
that certainty of punishment is much more effectual in 
the restraint of the criminal than extreme severity with 
greater chances of securing escape from the results of 
criminal action. 

Believing that we have no right to take that human 
life which we have no power to restore, either as individ- 
uals or as a collection of individuals in a governmental 
capacity, we respectfully, yet earnestly, petition your 
honorable body, ‘‘ The Legislature of the State of New 
York,’’ to make the crime of murder in the first degree 
punishable by imprisonment for life, instead of the penalty 
of death. 

The foregoing Memorial and Petition was approved 
and adopted by the Monthly Meeting of the Religious 
Society of Friends of New York, held at New York, First 
month 3 3, 1894. 

By direction and on behalf of the Meeting aforesaid. 

CHAS. GRIFFEN, 1 Cheten 
SARAH E. GARDNER, } 

The above Memorial and Petition was also approved 

and adopted by the following monthly meetings of the 


| Religious Society of Friends and the official signatures of 


the clerks attached thereto by direction of said meetings. 
[Signed and attested by the clerks of the monthly meet- 


| ings of Chappaqua, Amawalk, Oswego, Jericho, Creek, 
| Cornwall, 


Duanesburgh, Flushing, Purchase, Granville, 
Westbury, Easton, Nine Partners, Rensselaerville, Hudson- 


| and-Chatham, and Albany. ] 


Most men call fretting a minor fault—a foible and not 


a vice. But there is no vice, except it be drunkenness, 
which can so utterly destroy the peace and happiness of a 
| home.—Helen Hunt. 








FRIENDS’ CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
15TH AND Race STREETS, PHILADELPHIA.—At a meeting of the 
Conference Class, Third month 4, after the reading of the minutes a 
paper prepared by Wm. M. Jackson as a response to that of Anna M. 
Starr, on the * Relation of Spiritual Culture and Devotion to Moral 
Progress,’’ was presented by Robert M. Janney. Through additions 
and interpretations, the Gospels have suffered much, and in no direc- 
tion more than in the attitude regarding the relation of morality and 
religion. The teachings of Jesus place before all other commandments 
those of love to God and man 

The first essential is trust in God, of which the test is the estimate 
placed upon the social and moral obligations laid upon us. By perfect 
obedience to spiritual leading we pass i: to the condition in which our 
characters are assimilated into the Divine. Friends have recognized 
the fundamental character of morality, and have believed that devotion 
to moral progress leads to a condition of righteousness in which we 
come to the realization that moral obligations are an ‘‘ expression of 
‘God’s thought in men’s spiritual nature, and perfect obedience to mani- 
fested duty, the highest form of devotion and the purest method of 
spiritual culture.’’ 

The paper received much commendation. It was thought that 
were the clearly defined ideas of the writer applied by each individual, 
the present general distress might be alleviated without the necessity 
of legislation. 

Lydia H. Price remarked that in regard to loving our neighbor we 
must be careful to place the right estimate upon ourselves as created in 
the image of the Divine. She spoke of the great importance of the 
moral life, and of the growing belief that “ By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” 

Comment was made upon the exact sequence of the papers of the 
Congress. And the information was given that all were printed 
exactly as they had been delivered, and in the case of three only had 
there been editing before the original presentation. 

A part of the Synopsis of Discussion was read, in which the kind 
and respectful treatment which Friends had received was acknowl- 
edged. Those who were permitted to enjoy the kindly, broadening in- 
fluence of the Congress have the task to carry on with enlarged vision 
the work commenced during its sessions. As Friends we may think 
what is our duty. While we cling to that which is vital, let us be 
equally glad to drop that which belongs to the past and to adopt new 
forms suited to present occasions. We assert the supremacy of indi- 
vidual revelation, and thus free from the trammels of old custom we 
should be in the van of progress. 

After the reading of this paper, a concern was felt by a Friend that 
so many of our bright young members, while prizing their birthright, 
seemed to take but little interest in our organization. 
satisfied with it as it stands, it may be their duty to come back and to 
help bring about a more desirable condition. H...B.. P. 


NEWTOWN, Pa.—Notes from the Enterprise : The regular monthly 
meeting of Newtown Friends’ Association was held on Fourth-day 
evening, the 7th instant, at the home of William T. Wright, on Centre 
avenue, and was largely attended and much interest evinced. The 
meeting was called to order by the president, Thomas W. Stapler. 
After reading the minutes the Executive Committee submitted the follow- 
ing exercises: Under the head of history, Thaddeus S. Kenderdine read an 
interesting article on ** Friends at the time of the Inquisition.’’ William 
T. Wright, on behalf of the Literature Committee, answered the ques- 
tion, ‘* How can our association be made more interesting to young 
people?” Ellie J. Burroughs read a paper on the “ Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor and the relation of Friends to it.’’ Under 
the head of discipline, Isaac Eyre prepared a paper on “ Trades,” 
which was read by his wife, Elizabeth Eyre. Emma S. Wright read a 
paper on ** Teu.perance.”’ The next meeting of the association will be 
held at the residence of Dr. Howard A. Trego, on the evening of the 
first Fourth-day in Fourth month. The meeting to be held in Fifth 
month is to be of a temperance nature. 


Cuicaco.—The fourth regular Friends’ Social, held 2d inst., was 
one of great interest. After a reading by Matie Cadwallader, entitled, 
‘« The Life Boat,”’ we listened to “‘ Reminiscences of Early Chicago,” 
the subject for the evening. Addison Ballard, in his graphic and 
humorous style, gave an account of the marvelous growth of Chicago 
as a commercial metropolis. George D. Broomell described quite fully 
the growth of the public school system, with other history, relating 
many incidents of Chicagoans. Frances L. Roberts, who was business 


manager of Unity, while published by Robert Collyer, gave a sketch of | 


social life in Chicago. We learned from the speakers that Friends held 
an indulged meeting as early as 1855. These meetings were held in 
the homes, and composed of Friends of both bodies. They were 
spoken of as seasons of much warmth of feeling. Later, the meetings 
were held in the Methodist Church block, but it is quite certain that the 
first meeting did not continue until the one was held at the above place. 
Friends of both bodies met together until the Orthodox body became 
sufficiently strong to build the meeting-house on Twenty-sixth street. 


If they are dis- | 
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The personal feeling between Friends of the two bodies had been char- 
acterized by Christian fellowship, but as organizations, they differ here 
as much as elsewhere. 

Rebecca J. Moson gave a reading, “‘ Hiawatha.’ The social gath- 
erings have been well attended, and an increased interest is noted. 
The outlook here, in the most productive spot within our Society’s 
Vineyard, is such as should prompt all concerned Friends to a greater 
effort to advance Truth as we see it. L. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
GERMAN METHODs OF USING THE MOTHER TONGUE.—The following 
is a brief abstract of the paper of Professor Jones, of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, read at the meeting of the National Superintendents, at Rich- 
mond, Va., on the 20th ult. : 

The speaker referred to the position of Germany in the world of 
learning, quoting the statement of the author of ‘‘ The American Com- 
monwealth,” Professor James Bryce of Oxford, that Germany now 
** does the largest part of the intellectual work of the world.’’ German 
discussions and German experience in teaching literature are therefore 
worthy of study. He then enumerated the agencies for carrying on 
the discussion on this topic in Germany, the interest in which was 
heightened by the Emperor's statement of his opinion (at the Berlin 
School Conference, December, 1890), that ‘* the foundation of our Gym- 
nasium must be German. It is our duty to educate youmg men to be- 
come young Germans, and not young Greeks and Romans. We must 
make German the basis, and German the centre around which every- 
thing else revolves.” 

‘Then a statement in detail was given of the course of study in 
German literature in a typical German school, showing not only the 
large amount read, but also the fact that it is all read according to a 
well arranged f/am, in connection with the history, geography, and 
other studies of the course. Nothing is read in a haphazard, discon- 
nected way. While the German pupils are studying the history of 
Greece, they read in the literature class those selections of literature 
which bear upon the same topic. At the close of the fifth year in the 
Gymnasium, average age of pupils 15% years, the pupil has com- 
mitted to memory 59 poems (by standard authors), has read thoroughly 
83 other poems, and 115 prose selections. 

By the time he is twenty years of age the German pupil has read 
portions of all the great German writers, and has a fair idea of the 
history of German literature. He has also had an introduction to 
philosophy to give him some glimpses into that realm of ideas, some 
knowledge of those fundamental conceptions, those views of life and 
of its problems so necessary to the proper understanding of great 
literature. 

.In Germany it is an educational maxim that every recitation in 
every subject must be a recitation in German. 

In the essay work themes connected with literature seem to be 
favorite topics. And as there cannot be clear writing without clear 
thinking, every instructor in every subject deserves his share of praise 
or blame for excellency or deficiency in the composition class. 

In England there is a sentiment that literature cannot be taught. 
In the great English university of Oxford, Zmg/ish literature is not as 
yet taught at all, although nearly every other literature is taught. There 
are lectures on Arabic, Syriac, Hebrew, Assyrian, Sanscrit, Hindi, 
Hindustani, Bengali, Marathi, Gujerati, Persian, Pamil, Telugu, 
Chinese, Burmese, Welsh, and Irish, but no lectures on English litera- 
ture. In Germany other views prevail, and we find in German univer- 
sities lectures on modern literature, not only Goethe and Schiller, but 
also on the poetry of Tennyson and the prose of Carlyle. 

In Germany there is a different view of the function of literature, 
and a heartier acceptance of literature as a teacher of righteousness, a 
guide to conduct. Hence we find here patriotism taught by means of 
poetry, and love for Fatherland expressly stated as a goal of instruction 
in the mother Tongue. Literature is utilized to enrich the understand- 
ing, to awaken the imagination, to strengthen the religious feelings, to 
make the soul of youth susceptible to all that is good and beautiful, 
and to fill it with enduring enthusiasm for the ideal view of life. So 
important an instrument in education is highly appreciated, and the 
course in German is thoroughly planned to accomplish these great re- 
sults, and is codrdinated and articulated with the other subjects of the 
curriculum so that the literature gives help to all and receives help from 
each. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTEs.—On the 8th instant, Dr. Magill 
lectured before his French classes and others on “ Jean Racine and his 
Chief Work ‘ The Athalie.’ ”’ 

On the same eveniug, Charles H. Bedell, of Philadelphia, lectured 
before the students of the engineering course, on “* Dynamo Machinery.” 

Dean Bond has recovered sufficiently from her illness to make the 
journey to the home of her brother, Aaron M. Powell, in Plainfield, 
N. J., where she will remain until after the spring recess. 

On First-day morning, the 11th inst., Rachel Mather and Elizabeth 
Lloyd spoke before the students. 

The Eunomian and Delphic Literary Societies will hold their 
annual contest on the 17th instant. Heretofore the contest has con- 





sisted of a joint debate, but this year the plan was adopted of having 
besides the debate an oration, a declamation, and an essay, prepared 
by persons appointed or elected from each society, and members re- 
spectively of the same. 


THE LIBRARY. 

WE have received from W. Atlee Burpee & Co., this city, well 
known not only as seedsmen but of late as publishers, also, two hand- 
somely printed and valuable little books. One of these is entitled 
“* The Beautiful Flower Garden.’ The authors are M. F. Schuyler 
Matthews, artist gardener, and A. H. Fewkes,a practical gardener and 
floriculturist. The former, in his preface, says that flower gardens are 
beautiful, yet there are some that are not as lovely as they ought to be, 
and the object of his writing is to tell how one may reach the loveli- 
ness of.an ideal garden. The prevailing idea of the book is to teach 
harmony in the arrangement of flowers and plants. The directions for 
culture are plain, simple, and accurate. The book is illustrated with 
197 sketches from nature and six fine plates. 

The other book is smaller, and tells «All About Sweet Peas,’’ the 
author being W. F. Hutchins, of New Hampshire, an enthusiastic and 
successful grower of these beautiful flowers. 


The price of the book on gardening is 50 cents; of the other 20 
cents. 


A small monthly journal has been established in London with the 
title Quakeriana, published by Edward Hicks, (who is the publisher 
of The Friend), 14 Bishopsgate Without, London, E.C. The object 
of the journal will be more particularly to deal with books, articles, 
etc., concerning the family records, history, etc., of Friends. The first 
number has just reached us, and contains a variety of interesting matter. 
The price is but two shillings, English, (say 50 cents), for a year. 


The supposed “ instinct’? by which animals find their way home 
from a distance, has been the subject of investigation by Dr. C. F. 
Hodge, of Clark University, who will have an illustrated article in the 
Popular Science Monthly describing **The Method of Homing 
Pigeons,” in which he argues that the birds find their home by means 
of familiar landmarks, or, lacking these, by scurrying over the country 
till they catch sight of it. 


POEM BY WILLIAM WATSON. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
I ENCLOSE a poem by William Watson, of England. Frank Dempster 
Sherman, in Zhe /ndependent (New York), says of him: 
TENNYSON—WATSON. 
The glorious flight of song’s resplendent sun 
With melody illumes the world no more ; 
Another day, upon another shore, 
It dawns, but here its radiant course is run. 
The twilight deepens now, and one by one 
The lesser stars assemble at the door 
Of night, and their melodious praise outpour 
For that great star whose splendid day is done. 


Far off, unto the eager watcher’s eye 
A light above the dim horizon glows 
Whence comes a strain of music clear and strong ; 
And on the margin of the night the sky 
Is silvering where dawn’s faint promise shows — 
God sends the world another sun of song! 

The poem of W. W. certainly indicates great poetic gift, and a 
right spirit. May he be as true a laureate, if such he should become, 
as Tennyson was in his day. mm. A. P. 

Chicago. 

VITA NUOVA. 

By William Watson, celebrating the return of Spring and his own 

restoration to perfect sanity. 
Long hath she slept, forgetful of delight! 
At last, at last, the enchanted Princess, Earth, 
Claimed with a kiss by Spring the adventurer, 
In slumber knows the destined lips, and thrilled 
Through all the deeps of her unageing heart 
With passionate necessity of joy, 
Wakens, and yields her loveliness to love. 


O ancient streams, O far descended woods, 
Full of the fluttering of melodious souls ; 
O hills and valleys, that adorn yourselves 
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In solemn jubilation; winds and clouds, 

Ocean and land in stormy nuptials clasped, 

And all exuberant creatures that acclaim 

The earth’s divine renewal! : lo, I too 

With yours would mingle somewhat of glad song, 
I too have come through wintry terrors,—yea 
Through tempest and through cataclysm of soul 
Have come, and am delivered. Me the Spring, 
Me also, dimly with new life hath touched, 

And with regenerate hope, the salt of life, 

And I would dedicate these thankful tears 

To whatsoever Power beneficent, 

Veiled though his countenance, undivulged his thought, 
Hath led me from the haunted darkness forth 

Into the gracious air and vernal morn, 

And suffers me to know my spirit’s note 

Of this great chorus, one with bird and stream 
And voiceful mountain, - nay, a string, how jarred 
And all but broken! Of that lyre of life 
Whereon himself, the Master harp- player, 
Resolving all its mortal dissonance 

To one immortal and most perfect strain, 

Harps without pause, building with song the world. 


THE SLEEP. 
OF all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward into souls afar, 
Along the psalmist’s music deep, 
Now tell me if that any is, 
For gift or grace surpassing this-- 
“ He giveth His beloved sleep” ? 


What would we give to our beloved ? 
The hero's heart, to be unmoved, 

The poet's star-tuned heart to weep, 
The patriot’s voice to teach and rouse, 
The monarch’s crown to light the brows ? 

He giveth His beloved sleep. 


What do we give to our beloved ? 

A little faith, all undisproved, 
A little dust to overweep, 

And bitter memories to make 

The whole earth blasted for our sake. 
He giveth His beloved sleep. 


‘« Sleep soft, beloved !’’ we sometimes say, 
Who hath no tune to charm away 
Sad dreams that through the eyelids creep. 
But never doleful dream again 
Shall break the happy slumber when 
He giveth His beloved sleep. 


Oh earth, so full of dreary noises, 

Oh men, with wailing in your voices, 
Oh delved gold, the wailer’s heap, 

Oh strife, oh curse, that o’er it all 

God strikes a silence through you all, 
And giveth His beloved sleep. 


His dews drop mutely on the hill, 
His clouds above it falleth still, 
Though on its slope men sow and reap ; 
More softly than the dew is shed, 
Or cloud is floated overhead, 
He giveth His beloved sleep. 


Ay, men may wonder while they scan 
A living, thinking, feeling man, 
Confirmed in such a-rest to keep; 
But angels say, and through the Word 
I think their happy smile is heard 
“ He giveth His beloved sleep.”’ 


For me, my heart that erst did go 

Most like a tired child at a show— 
Seeing through tears the jugglers leap, 

Would fain its wearied vision close, 

And child-like, on His love repose, 
Who “ giveth His beloved sleep.” 


And friends — dear friends—when it shall be 
That this low breath is gone from me— 
When ‘round my bier you come to weep, 
Let one, most loving of you all, 
Say, ‘‘ Not a tear must o’er her fall, 
He giveth His beloved sleep.”’ 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 








FRIENDS’ 


REFORM OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


The article,“ Reform of Secondary Education in the United States,’ 

by Nicholas Murray Butler, in the Atlantic Monthly, discusses the re- 
port of the “ Committee of Ten” of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, and speaks as below of some of its recommendations. 
THE recommendations of the Conference on English will 
naturally be turned to first ; for the tendency to empha- 
size the importance of the study of the mother tongue, 
and to improve the methods of teaching it, is now too 
strong and too general to be resisted, if indeed any one 
wishes to resist it. The report of this Conference is 
very short, but it is extremely clear and cogent. In sub- 
stance, it says that the proper use of E nglish can only be 
gained by using it properly in exercises of increasing 
difficulty ‘and variety. The spelling-book is discounten- 
anced. Formal grammar is relegated to the subordinate 
place that it deserves. ‘The reading-book should contain 
real literature, and not articles on physical science or nat- 
ural history, and but little sentimental poetry. In the 
high school it is held that English should have as much 
time allotted to it as Latin, and that the two points to be 
kept constantly in mind, in the teaching, are the study of 
literature and training in the expression of thought. All 
this advice is so sound that, being now given a quasi- 
official authority, it should be followed generally in the 
secondary schools, both public and private. 

The fact that education cannot be cut up into arti- 
ficial periods distinct in themselves is brought out by al- 
most every Conference. They agree in saying that the 
elementary school must improve, and must coéperate with 
the secondary school, if the latter is to meet the demands 
now made upon it. English teaching cannot be ne- 
glected from six to thirteen, if good results in it are to 
be obtained from thirteen to seventeen. It is facts like 
this that give the reports of the Conferences their chief 
significance. Though dealing ostensibly and directly 
with secondary education only, they reach every nook 
and corner of the elementary school as well. 

It is extremely encouraging, also, to find the nine 
Conferences and the Committee of Ten, one hundred 
teachers in all, in cordial agreement on many points of 
fandamental importance. It is laid down, for instance, 
that no school subject should be taught in different ways 
to pupils who are going to college, to a scientific school, 
orto neither. If a pupil studies algebra or Latin, he 
should study it in the same way and to the same extent, 
during the time that he studies it, whether he is to enter 
Harvard or Yale, the Institute of Technology or the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic, or a merchant's office. 
point there is not a single dissenting voice. This one 
principle, if followed in the secondary schools, would 
immensely simplify their programs and decrease the cost 
of their instruction. 

The Conferences agree, again—excepting the Greek 
Conference, the members of which had no reason for 
dealing with the subject,—that much work now taken up 


for the first time in the secondary school should be begun | 


in the elementary school. One foreign language, for in- 
stance, history, algebra, and geometry, are all capable of 
excellent use in the upper grades of elementary schools, 


and are already to be found there in some of the more | 


progressive cities of the country. The discussion on 
shortening and enriching the school curriculum, begun so 
recently, has already accomplished thus much. 


The four Conferences on language study and the three | 


on natural science also agree among themselves as to the 
best methods of met hn The former are a unit in de- 
siring reading aloud in the language to be studied, the 
association of writing the language with translating from 
it, and the careful correction of translation, in order to 
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On this 
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secure in it the use of accurate and idiomatic E nglish. 

| The three scientific Conferences come toa like agree- 

ment. They all believe that laboratory teaching is better 

than text-book teaching, and that the inspection of lab- 
| oratory note-books should be combined with written 
| examinations, in testing a pupil’s attainments. 


SIR ANDREW CLARK’S HYGIENIC RULES. 
The following account of the prescription given by the late Sir 
Andrew Clark, the eminent English physician, (W. E. Gladstone’s 


| professional adviser), to Francis E. Willard, during the recent severe 
| illness of the latter, of “ nervous prostration,”’ 


will be of interest, we 
are sure. She was staying with Lady Henry Somerset, (in England), 
and she describes the visit of Sir Andrew. 


HE extended a hand white as a lady’s and soft as velvet, 
and, in a voice that matched the hand, went into a most 
careful diagnosis of my case ; beginning with heredity 
and ending with the last morsel | had tasted that morn- 
ing, he followed me through every lane of life, ancestral 
and individual ; carefully examined my lungs and heart, 


| saying (I think this was part of his mind-cure process) : 


‘« Beautiful lung, beautiful heart, no organic difficulty, 
overwork, nervous exhaustion. What you need is rest, 
pure air, cheerful companions, simple diet, and no end 
of out-doors.’’ 

His manner was most reassuring, and had in it a ten- 
der considerateness hardly to be expressed. When he 
asked to take the pulse or see the tongue, he prefaced the 
request with the words, ‘‘ My dear patient.’’ It was ap- 
parent that not only great skill and high character, but a 
most fortunate manner were the essentials of his success. 
He prescribed no medicine whatever, saying that he 
thought very little of it, and that old Mother Nature was 
the only true physician, and gave me some simple rules, 
which seem to me so good that I have had them copied for 
the benefit of any who may care to profit by the wis- 
dom of a man both great and good, and a physician of 
unrivaled fame. 

At my request he wrote down three aphorisms that he 
had used during our interview: ‘‘ Labor is the life of 
life,’’ «* Ease is the way to disease,’’ ‘‘ The highest life 
of an organ lies in the fullest discharge of its functions.’’ 
Here follow what he called his ‘‘ temporary general in- 
structions.’’ 

On first waking in the morning sip about half a pint 
of water, hot or cold ; on rising, take a tepid sponge bath, 
tollowed by a brisk, general towelling. Clothe warmly 
and loosely. Avoid chills, damp, and passive exposure 
to cold. Take three simple, nourishing meals daily, and 
nothing between them. Breakfast at 8 to 9, plain or 
whole- meal bread or toast and butter, with eggs or fresh 
fish or cold chicken or game or tongue, fresh, not pre- 
served, and toward the close of the meal about half a pint 
of tea, not infused over five minutes, or of cocoatina, or 
of coffee and milk. 

Dinner from one to 2 o'clock, fresh, well-dressed 
meat, potato, some well-boiled green vegetable, if it 
agrees, and either some simple farinaceous pudding or 
some simply-cooked fruit. Toward the close of the meal 
| drink water. 

High tea, five or six hours after dinner, whole-meal 
bread or toast and butter, with broiled fish or cutlets, or 
a chop or cold meat or cold chicken, and, toward the 

| close of meal, about half a pint of black China tea, not 
infused over five minutes ; cocoatina or cocoanibs may 
| be substituted for tea if it is preferred and if it agrees. — 

Nothing after this meal except that, on going to bed, 
you may sip a tumberful of water, hot or cold. 


Avoid soups, sauces, pickles, spices, curries ; salted, 


| smoked, tinned, or otherwise prepared foods ; pies, pastry, 
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cheese, creams, ices, jams, dried fruits, nuts, raw vegeta- | 


bles, compotes, ginger beer, much liquid of any sort, and 
all sour, sweet, and effervescent drinks. 

Walk at least half an hour twice daily. 

Retire as soon as possible after 10. See that your 
room is airy. Avoid self-notice and self-distrust. Shun 
ease and lead a full and regular, an active and an occu- 
pied life. 

Whenever you have to speak at night be sure to lie 
down for an hour before tea. 

Take nothing between meals. 

Never take a sleeping draught. 

Take as little medicine as possible; accept you suf- 
ferings ; 
will find life. If you are terribly run down sometime, go 
away for a fortnight’s rest, and with each meal take a 
teaspoonful of hypophosphites. 


TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOLS. 
A CONFERENCE to consider temperance instruction in 


strength is perfected in weakness; in labor you | 


| the ovarium becomes fruitful. 


schools was held in New York city on the 2oth of last | 


month, at which Gen. Howard, Dr. Cuyler, and others 
spoke, and Julia Coleman, a veteran worker in this field, 
and author of several books of scientific temperance in- 
struction, read a paper. Aaron M. Powell, in a brief 
address, said : 

I have felt a deep interest in this phase of temperance 
work for many years. I believe it to be fundamental ; 
and, seeking a way out of the difficult problem of our 
national drink-bondage, it seems to me the only possible 
and sure way is along the line of educational work. And 
it is to be a work not of a day, not of a year, probably 
not even of a generation, but of a prolonged period. In 
the Divine sight, however, a thousand years are as one 
day, and I think we may account it a privilege if, while 
our day of opportunity lasts, we may contribute ever so 
little to the spreading of light concerning the inevitable 
injurious results which follow from the use of alcoholic 
beverages. 
lay a solid foundation for the future. 

I was reading among our exchanges from the other 
side of the water, to-day, one little encouraging item, 
the substance of which I shall give you as bearing upon 
the topic we have before us this afternoon. It is from 
Liverpool, where the Rev. Dr. Charles Garrett, well 


Improvinc Fruits sy Crossinc.—Mr. Jos. Kirch- 
graber, of Springfield Mo., believes that a chapter on the 
fertilization of fruits and flowers will be interesting to the 
readers of Mechans’ Monthly. There is very little to ex- 
plain in connection with the subject, and probably this 
brief paragraph will fully meet the question. Thestamens 
of a flower produce pollen, and flowers cannot be ferti- 
lized unless this pollen reaches the pistil, the pistil being 
the terminal point of the ovarium, which is in the 
centre of the flower, and eventually contains. the seeds. 
There is a certain period in the life of flowers, when the 
anther cells burst and expose the pollen ; and there is a 
certain period in the growth of the pistil, when the apex, 
or stigma, bursts and exposes a liquidsecretion. Theonly 
art in fertilizing flowers, is to note, which can readily be 
done by a small pocket lens, when the pistil is in recep- 
tive condition. When the pollen is applied at this period, 
Itso happens that in some 
flowers the stamens will mature the pollen before the pis- 
til is receptive ; or perhaps the stigma will be receptive 
before the pollen is matured on the stamens ; and this is 
frequently the reason why so many flowers are infertile. 


| The pollen matures and disappears before the pistil is 


| one which we wish to improve. 


ready to receive it. Onecan only learn these things by 
observation ; but with a little practice an experienced 
person soon becomes adept in the art. In the actual 
work of crossing, the practice isto keep a certain point 
in view. For instance, we may have an apple which is 
sour or small but would like to have a variety of sweeter 
characteristics or larger. We take the pollen from a tree 
with large or inferior fruit, and apply it to the smaller 
The result is that the 


| seedling apple will in all probability be very much larger 


than the female parent, and in this way improved kinds 


| are brought about in the line that the operator desires. — 


The question for and with the young is to 


Mechans’ Monthly. 


THEORIES IN SCIENCE.—The J/ndependent,(N. Y),says : 
‘* Much of what passes for science in these days is but 


| ingenious speculation, useful enough in exciting inquiry 


known to the friends of temperance on both sides of the | 


Atlantic, was presiding, a few days ago, at a large meet- 
ing held in Central Hall, for the purpose of distributing 
prizes and certificates gained by the pupils in the Wesleyan 
day schools. In connection with the temperance teach- 
ing in those institutions, they employ a lecturer whose 
business it is to go into their schools and give thoughful 
and intelligent instruction concerning alcohol and its 
effects, and they offer prizes and certificates to the stu- 
dents for the best answers to the following questions : 

1. What evidence can you give to show that intoxi- 
cating drinks are poisonous ? 

2. How does alcohol hinder the digestion of food ? 

3 Prove that alcohol is not a food. 

Two hundred and fifty of the students of these schools, 
instructed by the lecturer engaged to teach them, as well 
as by their teachers, gained the prizes and certificates 
which had been offered. 

It seemed to me that a fact of that kind, in connection 
with the schools of Liverpool, might be suggestive in con- 
nection with the schools of New York and Brooklyn, 
secular and Sabbath. The teaching may be introduced, I 
believe, with great pertinence and usefulness, in both 
classes of schools, as well as in our seminaries, colleges, 
and univefsities. 


| vulnerable at many points. 


stinging hairs. 


and observation, but hurtful to knowledge if mistaken 
for science itself. Much of the recent work of Sir John 
Lubbock, Grant Allen, and even some of the work of Mr. 
Darwin and his followers, must take rank simply as specu- 
lation thrown into the light to be examined and re-exam- 
ined before final acceptance as full truth. Many of the 
strong assumptions presented by these great names with 
great plausibility when first introduced, have been found 
In regard to protective prop- 
erties, which it is supposed plants have specially assumed 
as an advantage in the great ‘ struggle for life,’ Dr. Max- 
well T. Masters, one of the greatest of European botanists, 
has recently presented his dissent from the accepted no- 
tions. He illustrates by the stinging nettle, which it has 
been assumed is protected from grazing creatures by its 
Dr. Masters points out that the nettle 


| crowds out everything that grows near it, and gives a list 


| 


of a large number of plants that he has known to be wholly 
destroyed in some localities by the advance of the nettle. 
He thinks that if plants can ‘assume’ characters that 
will protect them from browsing creatures, it is just as 
reasonable to believe that other plants could ‘assume’ 
characters that would protect them from the nettle. 
These points have been frequently made by American ob- 
servers. Thorny and spiny plants are the most common 
in desert places where protection from browsing animals is 
less needed than elsewhere, because there are few browsers 
there.’’ 





SPRING CLEANING. 


O MARCH wind, blow with all your might! 
Set disordered things aright. 
Rustle every dry leaf down; 
Chase the cold all out of town ; 
Sweep the streets quite free of dust ; 
Blow it off with many a gust. 
Make the earth all clean again, 
And ready for the April rain. 
— Thomas Tapper, in St. Nicholas. 





I THINK the bees, the blessed bees, 
Are better, wiser far than we, 

The very wild birds in the trees 
Are wiser, far, it seems to me; 

For love and light and sun and air 
Are theirs, and not a bit of care. 


What bird makes claim to all God’s trees ? 
What bee makes claim to all God’s flowers ? 
Behold their perfect harmonies, 
Their common board, the common hours ! 
Say, why should man be less than these, 
The happy birds, the hoarding bees ? 
—Joaguin Miller. 





HERBERT SPENCER, CARLYLE, AND 
me, profoundly averse to autocracy, Carlyle’s political 
doctrines had ever been repugnant. Much as I did, and 
still do, admire his marvelous style and the vigor, if not 
the truth, of his thought—so much so that I always enjoy 
any writing of his, however much I disagree with it—in- 
tercourse with him soon proved impracticable. ‘Twice or 
thrice, in 1851-52, I was taken to see him by Mr. G. H. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 





TYNDALL.—To 


Lewes ; but I soon found that the alternatives were —lis- | 


tening in silence to his dogmas, sometimes absurd, or get- 
ing into a hot argument with him, which ended in our 
glaring at one another ; and as I did not like either alter- 
native, I ceased to go. 

Tyndall was an interesting companion ; beneficially 
interesting to those with brains in a normal state, but to 
me injuriously interesting, as being too exciting. Twice | 
had experience of this. When, after an injury received 
while bathing in a Swiss mountain stream, he was laid up 
for some time, and, on getting back to England, remained 
at Folkestone, I went down to spend a few days with 
him. ‘‘ Do you believe in matter ?’’ was a question which 
he propounded just as we were about to bid one another 
good night after a day’s continuous talking. Ever since 
a nervous break down in 1855, over my second book, 
talking has told upon me just as much as working, and 
has had to be kept within narrow limits ; so that persist- 
ence in this kind of thing was out of the question, and I 
had to abridge my stay. Once more the like happened 
when, after the meeting of the British Association at 
Liverpool, we adjourned to the Lakes. 
may be carried on without much intellectual tax, formed 
but a small element in our conversation. There was al- 
most unceasing discussion as we rambled along the shores 
of Windermere, or walked up to Rydal Mount (leaving 
our names in the visitors’ book), or as we were being 
rowed along Grasmere, or when climbing Loughrig on 
our way back. 
rest ; and after two utterly sleepless nights I had to fly.— 
Herbert Spencer, in McClure’s Magazine. 





Ir you should wish to be miserable, you must think 
about yourself—about what you want, what you like, what 
respect people ought to pay to you, and then to you 
nothing will be pure. You will spoil everything you 
touch ; you will make sin and misery for yourself out of 
everything which God sends you ; you will be as wretched 
as you choose.— Xings/ey. 


Gossip, which | 


Tyndall’s intellectual vivacity gave me no 


| only in intensity, but actually in co/or. 








AND JOURNAL. 


COLOR IN HOUSE INTERIORS. 
Harper's Bazar. 
THE principles of proper use of color in house interiors 
are not difficult to master. It is unthinking, unreflective 
action which makes so many unrestful interiors of homes. 
The creature of a home should consider, in the. first place, 
that it is a matter as important as climate, and as difficult 
to get away from, and that the first shades of color used 
in the house, on walls or ceiling, must govern everything 
else that enters in the way of furnishing, that the color of 
walls prescribes that which must be used in floors, cur- 
tains, and furniture. Not that these must necessarily 


| be of the same tint as walls, but that those tints must 


govern the choice. 
All this makes it necessary to take first steps carefully, 


| to select for each room the color which will best suit the 


taste, feeling, or bias of the occupant, and then take into 
account with this the exposure of the room and the use of 
it. I will illustrate the modifications made necessary in 
tint by different exposure to light by supposing that some 
one member of the family prefers yellow to all other 
colors, one who has enough of the chameleon in her 
nature to feel an instinct to bask in the sunshine. I will 
also suppose that the room most conveniently devoted to 
this person has a southern exposure. In using yellow in 
this room, which is naturally flooded with warm yellow 
light, the guadity of the yellow must be very dffierent 
from that which could be properly and profitably used in 
aroom with northern exposure, and it must differ not 
To get the best 
effect in each, the room with the southern exposure should 
be paler and colder, the tint of yellow should be the 
lemon, and not the gold-yellow—one should be treated 
with a chrome-tinted white, and one with almost pure 
ochre-color. Of course these differences belong to tech- 
nical knowledge and experience, but the want of experi- 
ence can be ina great degree supplemented by careful 
study, and the results warrant both care and study. 

In simple houses with plaster ceilings the tints to be 
used upon them are easily decided. The rule of grada- 
tion of color from floor to ceiling prescribes for the lat- 
ter the lightest tone of the gradation, and as the ceiling 
stands for light, and should actually reflect light into the 
room, the philosophy of this arrangement of colors is ob- 
vious. It is not, however, by any means an invariable 


| rule that the ceiling should carry the same tint as the 


wall, even in a much lighter tone, although greater harm- 
ony and restfulness of effect is produced in this way. 
A ceiling of creamy white will harmonize well with al- 
most any tint upon the walls, and at the same time give 
an effect of air and light in the room. It is also a good 
ground for ornament in elaborately decorated rooms. 

In considering simply the proper and best use of color 
for house interiors it is not necessary to include the ques- 
tion of ornament or elaboration either of walls or ceiling. 
These may follow, but tint must go before, and if 
thoroughly studied and well chosen, can very well dis- 
pense with ornament. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


WILLIAM F. Poo_e died at his home, Evanston, IIl., on Third month 
1. He was recognized as one of the first, if not the leader, amongst 
the librarians of the country, being at the time of his death in charge 
of the Newberry Library, Chicago, and having been successively li- 
brarian of the Boston Mercantile Library, Boston Athenzum, the 
Public Library of Cincinnati, and the Public Library of Chicago. He 
was born at Salem, Mass., 1821, and in boyhood was apprenticed to a 
tanner; he went, however, to Yale College, graduating in 1849. His 
“ Index to Periodical Literature ’’ is a well-known work. The present 


writer enjoyed for years a pleasant personal acquaintance and corre- 
; spondence with him. 
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—One of the oddities of life in the Maine factory villages is the 
class of men who can appropriately be called “* housekeepers.” In al- 
most any town where much manufacturing is done numbers of these 
men may be found. If one calls soon after meal-time he will be likely 
to find them with aprons on washing dishes. At other hours they may 
be seen sweeping up, making beds, cleaning and washing the children, 
cleaning house, or cooking. These men are housekeepers for the 
simple reason that their wives can earn more working in the mill than 
they can, and it becomes a matter of money-saving to let them do it. 
Some of them siw and pile the wood in the shed, and do the chores, 
and take care of the garden and do other man’s work around home, as 
well as the housekeeping, and the arrangement seems to be profitable. 
Lewiston (Me.) Journal 


—The Philadelphia newspapers last week noticed as “ unique” the 
reunion dinner, etc., of the Philadelphia Alumni of Lafayette College 
Easton, Pa.). It was held on the evening of the 8th inst., and the 
Press report says, “ there was not a cigar lighted from its start to its 
finish, not a single glass of wine was drunk, and there were almost as 
many ladies present as there were gentlemen. The presence of the 
ladies was an innovation, and the alumni have now a year before them 
in which to decide whether it was a good innovation or a bad one. 
Fully 250 people were present last night, an attendance that is about 
25 per cent. above the average.” 

—There were 4,030 criminals convicted in Canada last year; of the 
whole number, only 132 were total abstainers from the use of intoxicants 
as a beverage. 

—<A distinguished French physician has investigated the effect of 
smoking on thirty-eight boys betweeu the ages of nine and fifteen who 
were addicted tothe habit. Twenty-seven presented distinct symp- 
toms of nicotine poisoning. In twenty-two there were serious disorders 
of the circulation, indigestion, dullness of intellect ani a marked 
appetite for strong drink. In three there was heart affection ; in eight 
decided deterioration of the blood; in twelve there was frequent bleed- 
ing of the nose; ten had disturbed sleep and four had ulceration of the 
mouth. 


NOTICES. 

*.* A Conference, under the care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Committee, 
will be held in the Providence Friends’ Meet 
ing-house, on First-day, Third month 18, 1894, | 
at 2.30 p. m. 

All are cordially invited to be present. 

Amy W. Hickman, Clerk. 


*,* A Conference of parents, teachers, school 
committees, and housekeepers generally, will be 
held under the care of “the Committee on 
Education and Schools of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting,’ on Seventh-day, Third month 17, 
1894, in Race Street meeting-house, at 10 a m. 

Subject: “Science and Economy in the House- 
hold.”” All interested are invited to attend. 

Lewis V. SMEDLEY, Clerk. 


*.* Any Young Friends’ Associations, or 
organizations of like purpose, which have not 
received a communication from the Philadelphia 
Association, in relation to a General Meeting in 
Fourth month, will piease send at once the 
names and addresses of their officers to A. J. 
Ferris, 3305 Race St., Philadelphia. 


*.* A Temperance Conference under the 
care of Western Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, | 
will be held in Avondale Hall, on First-day, the 
18th inst., at 2 o'clock. Henrietta G. Moore, 
of Ohio, will be present to address the meeting. 
All are cordially invited to participate. 

EL_MA M. Preston, Clerk. 


The semi-annual meeting of Concord First- | 


day School Union will be held at Swarthmore, | 
on Seventh-day, Third month 31, 1894, to con- 
vene at 10a.m. All interested are cordially 
invited to attend. 

Epwin J. DuRNALL, ) 


vo Clerks. 
ANNA P. SMEDLEY, | = 


*.* An Illustrated lecture on Hawaii will be 


delivered by Dr. Benjamin Sharp, on Fifth-day 
the 22d inst., at 8 o'clock, in the 
Cherry Street end of Friends’ meeting-house, at 
15th and Race streets, under the care of the 
Committee op Best Interests of our Members. 
All Friends are invited to be present. 


evening, 
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saves repairs. 


house has remained unsold for want of paint. 


WARRANT 


YIELD EIGHT PER CENT. 


—Among the libraries of New York the Astor is the most impress- 
ive, the Mercantile the most business like and briskest, the Lenox the 
quietest, and the Mechanics’ the most popular in the root sense of that 
word. The delver for out-of-the way information finds the libraries of 
New York disappointing, and a writer seeking authorities upon so sim- 
ple a matter as the early history of lotteries in the United States was 
driven to the Philadelphia libraries, after long and vain search in New 
York.—New York Sun. 

—At Lyles, Lancaster Co., Third month 3, Henry Carter and wife 
commemorated the 68th anniversary of their marriage, a few members 
oftheir family assembling. The West Grove /ndependentsays: ‘The 
dinner was served on a table-cloth ninety two years old, in which 
neither a rent nor tear was visible. Henry and his wife have passed the 
ninetieth milestone in their journey of life, and are remarkably well 
preserved and active, Mrs. Carter preparing breakfast the next morning 
for her guests.” 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
DisPATCHES from Rio de Janeiro announce that the insurgent com- 
mander there, Da Gama, has abandoned his struggle with the Brazilian 
Government, and has surrendered or fled. Admiral Mello, with the 
two most powerful insurgent ships, has been absent from Rio for some 
time. The exact situation is not, at this writing, very clear, but it 
appears likely that the rebellious movement is about ended. 

A VOTE on the Bland “ Seigniorage bill’’ was fixed to take place, 
in the United States Senate, at 2 o'clock, on the 15th inst., and its pas- 
sage was regarded as certain. It is not known whether President 
Cleveland will sign it, or not. The Wilson bill, reducing tariff rates, 
is expected to be reported to the Senate in a few days. Its rates, as 
now proposed, were made public on the 12th inst. They impose a 
duty on sugar, which will raise the price of that article and produce 
considerable revenue. 


EXx-PRESIDENT HARRISON is now in California, and has been 
delivering his course of lectures on law, at the Stanford University. 


HE best investment in real-estate is to 
keep buildings well painted. 


Paint protects the house and 
You sometimes want to sell—many a good 
The rule should 


be though, “the best paint or none.” That means 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


You cannot afford to use cheap paints. 


To be sure of getting 


Strictly Pure White Lead, look at the brand; any of these are safe: 
** ANCHOR " (Cincinnati). 
“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY " (Pittsburgh). 
““ ATLANTIC” (New York). 
“ BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh). 
“ BRADLEY " (New York). 
** BROOKLYN ” (New York). 
“ COLLIER ” (St. Louis). 
“CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 
““ DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh). 
“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 
“ FAHNESTOCK " (Pittsburgh). 


For Cotors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These colors are sold in one-pound cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of Strictly 
Pure White Lead the desired shade ; they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, but a combination of 
perfectly pure colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 

A good many thousand dollars have been saved property-owners by having our book on 
painting and color-card. Send us a postal card and get both free. 


“JEWETT ” (New York). 
*“*KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 

“JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 
** MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

** MISSOURI " (St. Louis). 

**RED SEAL ” (St. Louis). 

**SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 

** SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 

** SOUTHERN ”’(St. Louis and Chicago). 
**ULSTER " (New York). 

“UNION "’ (New York). 


7 NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 


_ Vick’s Seeds. 


SEND FOR VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE 


containing descriptions of all the latest novelties in flower and vege- 
table seeds and plants for the garden and green-huuse. 


Vick’s Floral Guide is the leading floral paper of the United 
States. Send for sample copy, free. 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
STATE, COUNTY, SCHOOL an CITY 


wd wrest spverment with Banks, Trust Companics and indi. 
= Send M East. Offic 
535 Drexel Build’g, 4. F. NEWHALL, pon icrine. and 


PHILADA., PA. Lean Association. Paid in Capital, $1,000,000. 





FOR INDIGESTION 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
If your dinner distresses you, try it. It aids | 
digestion. 


8A Reemdnane: Conferance will be held on | 
Third month 18, at Quakertown. 

Train leaves Reading Terminal Station Phila- 
delphia, at 9.00 a. m., on First-day. Jesse H. 
Holmes, Lydia H. Price, and others, are ex- 
pected. SARAH C, JAMES, 

Clerk of Temperance Committee 
Abington Quarterly Meeting. 





*,* Lecture, “A Trip to the Home of the 
Poets, or A Literary Ramble around Boston,” 
by Prof. F. H. Green, of West Chester State 
Normal School, to be given before the Young 
Temperance Workers of 17th street and Girard | 
avenue, on Sixth-day evening, Third month 23, 
1894, at 8 o’clock. | 


Jos. F. SCuLL, President. 


—_— | 


*.* First-day evening meetings during Third | 
month in Philadelphia are held at 17th street 
and Girard avenue at 7.30 o’clock. 


*,* First-day School Unions in Third month 


occur as follows: 
31. Haddonfield, N. =} 








A "Shining Example 








SILVER aRO 
ELECT Siu J 


SHINES WITHOUT ee 


Trial quantity for the asking or box 
, post-paid, 15 cts. It’s sold everywhere. 


The ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New a} 
eee 


3 Years’ Record. 


$20,250,000 REPAID. 


Offer Safe 6% Mortgage Investments. 
4. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO., 


Lawrence, Kansas, 
MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 





Capital subscribed), 416 -Té¢ "a $500,000.00 
Gapital (pid in), ee eee 250,000.00, 
Undivided Profits,. . |: 6231.14 





Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured 


and conveyancing done. Loans 
made on M and Approved Collateral. 
entered for A istrators and others. The Com- 


=e y also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up 
per annum. 


JoszrH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
RoBERT Morris EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
Ww. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 


Nicholas Brice, 
A. Graham Elliot, Edward 8. Sayres, 
M. Janney, oe . Gummey, 


John Lucas, ‘ghapley, 
see, Hiteene 

wi » 
John F. Lewis, Edwin 8. Dixon. 
‘Thomas 





Mm 











Macbeth's «pearl top’ and 
“pearl glass” lamp-chimneys 
are carefully made of clear 
tough glass; they fit, and get 
the utmost light from the 
lamp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 

“Pearl top” and “pearl 
glass” are trade-marks. Look 
out for them ‘and you needn't 
be an expert. 






Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MacBETH Co 


‘For Dry Goods 


——THE BEST PLACE Is—— 


| Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted 
exclusively to 


D RY GOODS. 


STREETS. 





| 


Raised on | 
Mellin’s 
Food,” 


| The only perfect substitute for mother’s 
milk. Our book for mothers, — **The 
| Care and Feeding of Infants.” will be 
mailed free to any address, upon request. 


, Dolibe r-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass. 
CAPI TAL, $7,000,000. 


“GIRARD SURPLUS, 82,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE T -} U » TRUST CO. 


ANNUITY AND 
Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, 
House - Furnishing Goods, Carpets, 

Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 
| that may be needed either for dress or house- 
It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 


Gloves, 


furnishing purposes. 


the largest to be found in the American market, 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 
as low as elsewhere un similar qualities of goods. 











OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
Ww, M. ELY, Treasurer. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, 
J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


MANAGERS 
SvPTNGEAM - MORRIS, JOHN B. GARRETT, SAMUEL B. BROWN, 
BURROUGHS, WILLIAM H. JENKS, FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr., GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, GEORGE H. McFADDEM, 
BENJAMIN WILLIAM H. GAW, 


W. RICHARDS, HENRY TATNALL, 
ISAAC H. JOHN C. SIMS. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT. wes 
THE MORTGAGE TRUST*COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





aa Company issues ion afer fve ye registered 2 | Rents at par, aus in eight years, on setae at 
n a vi 

able company’s opt al This Gempany alee receives deni, pay abe wor ee —_— 

- DIRECTORS . 

Philip C. Garrett, N, a Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, .—_ Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 

David Scull, Isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W, Lipplacott, 

Francls R. Cope, = S H, Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 

loseph E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, Joel J, Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. | 


Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, | 


-Dreer’s Reliable Se 


106 W St., New York. 


sower has no 
second chance. If 
you would at first suc- 
ceed, be sure and start with 


FERRY’S 
SEEDS. 


Ferry’s Seed Annual for 18 
contains the sum and substance 
of the latest farming knowl- 
edge. Every planter should 
have it. Sent free. 

D.M. Ferry &Co., 
Detroit, 

Mich. 


RESULTS 


To manufacture Fertilizers that will 
produce big rusults has been our aim 
The effect of 
such policy on our sales has been very 
apparent. 
double that of last year. 


for twenty-five years. 


This year’s business will be 
No better 


roof that our goods are producing big | 


crops is needed than this. 
plete facilities and twenty-five years’ 
experience enable us to make the guar- 
antee found in our circulars. 


among the thousands who will use our 


Fertilizers this Spring. 
Send for full descriptive circular and 
testimonials. 


|.P. THOMAS & SON CO. 


Philadelphia. 


Our com- | 


It won't | 
do for any progressive farmer not to be | 





LANDRETHS’ 
Gardening Operations for March. 


FRESH $ 
SEEDS 


= MODERATE . 
_ . PRICES 


AT THE 


NEW SEED 


Sow ASPARAGUS SEED, BEET SEED, CELERY, CREss, 
LETTUCE, MUSTARD, PARSNIPS, PEAS, RADISHEs, 
RHUBARB, SaGE, and TURNIPS. Sow CABBAGE SEED 
in a sheltered place if not already in a hot-bed. 
Attend CAULIFLOWER under glass. Prepare Com- 
post for hot-beds. Plant ASPARAGUS RooTs. Trans- 
plant Lettuce. Attend to MusHRoom beds. Put 
out Onron sets. Plant EarLy PotatTogs and Ruv- 
BARB Roots. 

The above directions are dependent on the 
weather being favorable. 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, 
BOUSE Seed and Implement Warehouse, 

Nos. #1 and 23 8. Sixth Street, 
oF | Philadelphia. 


HENRY F. MICHELL, sendto] HE MOON 
Company 
For { Trees, Shrubs, Vines, 
Your { and Small Fruits. 
Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
THE WM. H. MOON CO., 


(Late with Henry A. Dreer.) 
Morrisville, Pa 


1018 MARKET STREET. 


A very large stock of Buibs and Garden Imple- 
ments. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


ds 


Have been planted by the most critical ——— for over haffacentury. They are sure te grow, true te 
name, &nd will save you money and disappointment if sown in the Garden, Farm, or Greenhouse. 


This is the year or ECONOMY IN THE GARDEN. 

Send two stamps for DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR fer 1 and make money by getting 
the best only. Describes New and Old in SEEDS, PLA and BULBS. It gives des- 
crip.cons in cultivating, is richly Mlustrated in addition to large colored plates on cover. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 








for the Professional Market Gardener, will 
w the very CHOICEST Vegetables and 
Daewers in the home garden. Our MONEY 
GROWER’S MANUAL ex 
done. Sent FREE to all 


ains how it is 
buyers. 





1838. 


igo4. NEW APPLE, PEAR & NUT TREES, 


Starr, the largest early apple; Paragon, and other valuable sorts; Lincoln Coreles, 
Seneca and Japan Golden Russet Pears in collections at reduced rates. NUTS— 
Parry’s Giant, Pedigree, Mammoth, Paragon and other chestnuts. Walnuts— 
French, Persian, Japan, English, and American. Pecans, Almonds, and Filberts, 
Eleagnus Lonsplpes, Hardy Oranges, Dwarf Rocky Mountain Cherries, free from 
. black ots, or other diseases. SMALL FRUITS, Grape Vines, Currants. 

= . NHADE TREES—Immense stock of Poplars and Maples, Ornawental Shrubs 

, and Vines, Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue Free. 

POMONA NURSERIES. WILLIAM PARRY, Parry. N. J. 


PURE SPICES 


We manufacture only one quality, and that always 


PERFECTLY PURE 
These spices are put up in POUND and HALF-POUND TINS especially for family use. If your 
storekeeper does not keep them, send to us direct and we will supply you. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 
Fourth ~nd Race Streets, § M . Philadelphia, Pa, 


PENN MUTUAL sass 
OF PHILADELPHI: 


This Company furnishes ALL DesrraBLe Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Ner Cost. It is PuRELY Mutua; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONS and a 
ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 


56 Years. 
300 Acres- 








AND INCONTESTABLE. 
Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


of Philadelphia 


Supp.vs of over Two and a HatF MILLIONs. 





The Provident Life and Trust Company 
409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000, , FULLY PAID. 
MON’ 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS A RECEIVES DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary 
8. WING; M Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 
J. ROBERTS ; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 





